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Reichnung von Eugen Frith zu Vater und Sthne 


Iwan Turgenjew Vater und Sohm 


Roman. Aus dem Russischen tibersetzt von Fega Frisch 
328 Seiten, Ganzleinen Fr. 7.70 


In «Vater und Séhne>», seinem formvollendet 
sten Roman, hat Turgenjew als einer der ersten 
in RuBland zum Helden einen Mann gewahlt, 
der ganz auf sich selbst gestellt ist: Basarow, 
Revolutionar und Nihilist, wie er sich selber 
nennt. Wir verstehen, daB der Roman bei seinem 
Erscheinen die Gemiiter leidenschaftlich beweg- 
te; doch erst heute scheint sich uns, losgelést aw 
den zeitlichen Bedingtheiten, die tiefe und sch6ne 
Menschlichkeit dieses Werkes véllig zu erdffnen. 
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Reichnung von Eugen Frith zu Gosta Berling 


Selma Lagerléf Gésta Berling 


Ubersetzt von Mathilde Mann - 628 Seiten, Ganzleinen 
Fr. 11.10 


«Man muB vollkommen in einem Menschen 
aufgehen, wenn man ihn beurteilen will. Sonst 
kann man zu keiner Klarheit gelangen. » So hat 
Selma Lagerléf sich selbst als Kiinstlerin und 
Mensch charakterisiert. Ihr Meisterwerk «Gésta 
Berling » tragt auf jeder Seite die Zeichen dieser 
Hingabefahigkeit, dieses Eingehenkénnens in 
die Menschen einer Welt, die gleicherweise an 
der Phantasie wie an der Wirklichkeit teil hat. 
Nicht nur, wenn auch vor allem, finden wir die 
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Nikolaus Gogol verbindet in seinem Werk die 
abgriindige apokalyptische Mystik des Russen 
mit der leichtbliitigen Welt und Sinnenfreudig- 
keit des Ukrainers. Alle seelische Problematik 
tritt bei ihm als buntes auBeres Geschehen zu- 
zen Schwarm von Hexen, Teufeln, Erdgeistern, 
Engeln und Heiligen durchwaltet: in die real 
und vollsaftig gestaltete Menschenwelt schlingt 
sich, wie im Marchen, eine vielgesichtige Unter- 
und Oberwelt. In seinen doppelbodigen, be- 
klemmend spannenden Geschichten beschwért 
er cine ganze Welt wilder und gewaltiger Ur- 
spriinglichkeit vor unser geistiges Auge. 
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t Mérimées literarisches Werk, dessen Anfange 
Reihe unverganglicher Kabinettstiicke erzahle- 
ks epischer Stil eine ungewéhnliche Dichte; in 

Verkennen », die André Gide das vollendetste 

innere Resonanz eines verwundeten Herzens, 
mn die drei groBen und starken Meisternovellen 
ll vicolo di madama Lucrezia » und, nach jahre- 
mmer » als spate Nachlese folgen. Keine dieser 
Ziel setzte, die Kunst des groBen Prosaisten in 
rmitteln. DaB dabei die Eleganz und stilistische 
gezeichneten Ubersetzung von Ferd. Hardekopf. 
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Dichterin in der Gestalt Marianne Sinclaireg 
wieder, sie lebt auch in der unvergeBlicheg 
Majorin, in den so verschieden gezeichnetem§ 
Kavalieren, in Gésta Berling selber. Und dig 
Magie dieses nordischen Freskenzyklus zeigt sich 
darin, daB auch der Leser in diese Welt hineing 
gerissen wird, von der dionysischen Kraft eine 
zutiefst musikalischen Dichtergeistes beriih 


Reichnung von Walter Roshardt 


Manesse-Verlag Conzett & Huber Ziirich 
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CAROLUS STUARDUS By ANDREAS GRYPHIUS 
A CONTEMPORARY TRAGEDY ON THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I 
BY Mary E. GILBERT 


On January 30th, 1949, this country commemorated the three-hundredth 
return of the day when the head of Charles I, King of England, fell on the 
scaffold outside Westminster. Searching essays into the story of the events 
that led up to that tragic end appeared, and the ensuing letters to the Press 
as well as talks on the B.B.C. recaptured the spirit of fierce argument and 
heated passion which had rent the world in those days of a distant past. 

In these circumstances it is worth remembering that only a few days after 
the execution the German poct Andreas Gryphius set out to write his 
Trauer-Spiel: Ermordete Majestat oder Carolus Stuardus, Konig von Grosz- 
Britanien. How is it to be explained that this event should have had 
this immediate effect on a German contemporary in the remote little Silesian 
town of Fraustadt? 

The Germany of those days during and immediately after the Thirty 
Years’ War, was a country of growing princely absolutism. This 
political development fostered, on the part of the subjects of the small 
principalities, a spirit of submissiveness but also loyalty, allegiance and 
respect for the person of the ruler. Furthermore, Luther — and the greater 
part of the country was Lutheran and not Calvinist — had emphasized the 
divine rights of princely power; and though during the wars of religion 
subjects had suffered at the hands of ‘andersglaubige landesherren’ their 
loyalty had never been shaken. The belief in the sanctity of kingship and the 
divinity of royal right and power was firmly established in those days. 

Gryphius himself was not a poet and thinker who lived in an ivory 
tower — an attitude that is, by the way, quite alien to seventeenth-century 
poets. When he wrote Carolus Stuardus he had just accepted the post of 
Syndic representing the estates of the principality of Glogau in the con- 
stitutional fight against the imperial encroachment upon their old rights and 
privileges. He stayed in the old free imperial cities of Strassburg, Frankfurt, 
Kéln; he had visited Speyer to inspect the imperial court of chancery, he was 
to negotiate with the representatives of the Emperor, the Princes and the 
Estates; personal ties linked him to the Great Elector of Brandenburg, to 
the Pfalzgrafin Elisabeth bei dem Rhein and to the princely families of 
Brieg, Wohlau and Liegnitz. Apart from this practical participation in 
political life he cannot have been ignorant of the theoretical interest roused 
in the questions of sovereignty in those days. After all he had lived in 
81 
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Leyden. Grotius’s fate as well as his writings, with their conception of double 
majesty, namely the body politic and the ruler, were still very much in people’s 
minds. Johann F. Horn who represented the new theocratic conception of 
the godlike nature of the sovereign and the absolute sanctity of sovereignty, 
was a native of Brieg in Silesia, and a new edition of his work had just been 
published. Moreover, several of the great German legal and political 
publicists hailed from Silesia or were involved in controversies with 
Grotius. So that it is only too understandable that the trial and execution of 
Charles I should have stirred Gryphius, both on emotional grounds and 
because of the constitutional issues involved. 

However, to take a political interest in contemporary events is still a 
rather different matter from proceeding to dramatize them. All the more 
so as this was something unheard of in tragedy: the dramatic tradition of the 
time went for its characters to legend and Roman and Greek antiquity. 
Admittedly the romantic trend in the drama of Spain, Italy and England 
on the one hand, and the national historical plays of Holland and England 
on the other undermined the predominance of Senecan tragedy. But again 
it was another matter to dramatize an Italian novella plot or an historical 
event of one’s own country, or to go so far as to choose a topical event for 
the subject of one’s drama. So what Gryphius did was to introduce into 
German literature a new literary genre; which was not at all accepted without 
conflict of opinions, so it seems according to Gryphius’s references in the 
Latin preface to the second version of the play. This enterprise was, however, 
not prompted by the impulse to experiment with novel aesthetic forms. 
Gryphius was not a revolutionary as, e.g. the “Stiirmer und Dringer’ or the 
Romanticists who consciously attempted new dramatic forms; nor indeed 
would his respect for the existing literary genres — a respect he shared with 
most writers of the seventeenth century — have allowed him to set up a new 
type of contemporary drama against the established type of classic tragedy. 
It was for didactic reasons that he seized upon this subject-matter: as in 
al) his dramas he wanted to represent an idea, as he states programmatically 
in the introduction to his first drama: ‘indem unser ganzes vaterland sich 
nunmehr in seine eigne asche verscharret und in einen schauplatz der 
eitelkeit verwandelt bin ich geflissen dir die vergingligkeit menschlicher 
sachen in gegenwartigem und etlich folgenden trauerspielen vorzustellen’. 
Gryphius the dramatist remains the moralist, the preacher who by holding 
up to the audience exemplary characters, or by propounding his faith, or, 
in his comedies, by ridiculing the fashions, weaknesses and vices of his time, 
seeks to infuse into his hearers a keener awareness of the true and lasting 
values, and thus aims, quite directly, at improving human behaviour. For 
the sake of this didactic purpose he is willing to seize on any material that 
may offer itself: a novella plot in Cardenio und Celinde, an exotic legend of 
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an almost contemporary martyr in Catharina von Georgien, an extravagant 
story of intrigue at the Byzantine Court— the wild west or South-Sea 
Islands of the seventeenth century — in Leo Armenius or, indeed, a topical 
event ‘die unerhérte Geschicht so in Engelland mit dem Ké6nige von 
Grossbritannien Carlo I vorgegangen’. 

As Cardenio und Celinde is in its thought content a counsel to advise young 
people, as Aemilius Papinianus, the prototype of absolute legal integrity — 
the subtitle of the play is “Grossmiithiger Rechts-Gelehrter’ — is dedicated 
to the magistrate of Breslau, so Carolus Stuardus is a political pamphlet. 

Gryphius tells us himself that he has made careful use of the literature 
that appeared immediately after the king’s execution — which was on the 
continent eminently pro-royalist. He quite naturally subscribes to the un- 
written aesthetic law of the time which requires the dramatist to adhere to 
his sources as closely as possible; a law indeed of such axiomatic force that the 
dramatist’s skill is judged according to his conformity with it. Proof that 
Gryphius accepted this principle are his numerous annotations, the prefaces 
to his plays and also the fact that he feels the need to revise Carolus Stuardus 
when after a period of ten years new material is made public. 

The political thesis which Gryphius defends in this drama is that of the 
divine right of the monarch. The king is ‘gottes gesalbter’, and even his 
deadly enemies have to admit “des ftirsten heilig blut treufft auf den greuel- 
sand/und sein gesalbtes haubt ist in des henckers hand’. A king is a king by 
inheritance, and it is sinful to usurp the throne — thus Carolus admonishes 
his younger son in his farewell words to remain mindful of the law of 
legal succession to the throne and his son promises: “es bliith auf seinem stuhl/ 
der zu dem stuhl gebohren’. To lift one’s hand against God’s representative 
on earth is a crime: ‘der vélcker recht verbeut erb-kdnige zu tédten’. A 
consequence of this conception is the sense of outrage when subjects lack 
in due respect towards a prince, king by divine right. 

Maria Stuart, whose ghost, at the beginning of our play, appears to her 
sleeping grandson, cries out in dismay: ‘als knechte sich vermessen/als 
knechte wider uns den richterstuhl besessen/und die/die keine macht kennt 
liber sich als gott/der printzen setzt und richt/verwiesen zu dem tod!’ This 
social order with the differentiation of estates and their differing privileges 
and duties has been ordained by God: ‘ihr miisst dem fiirsten geben/und 
denen/die nach ihm ihr erbrecht soll erheben/und denen/iiber die der ftirst 
den scepter ftihrt/was printz und printzen erb und unterthan gebiihrt’. 

But Gryphius argues the case further: should this unheard of crime, 
namely the deposition and execution of a king in the name of the law, be 
perpetrated, the consequences will be that the whole of the social structure 
of Europe is shaken, that no monarch will be safe on his throne any longer 
once a precedent has been created, and once it has been established that the 
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ruling power can be seized by force there is no way of stopping anarchy, 
civil war and tyranny in the country concerned. It is this last point on which 
he dwells, describing the consequences in moving tones and with surprising 
insight; facts that are familiar to our century that has witnessed tyranny and 
the rule of force: fear for possessions and family will silence resistance, fear 
of death and torture will quench the spirit of revolt, fear for one’s life will 
numb any sense of sympathy with other people’s suffering; the one political 
mistake on a tyrant’s part is clemency: ‘Noch eins: man schone nicht! Wer 
strauchelt/den stoss nieder... nichts ist/das mehr zu wider durch sich 
erworbner macht als laues linde seyn’ — this is the advice which the fanatic 
Peter Hugo gives to the hesitating General Fairfax, suggesting to the latter 
that he should kill the leaders of the resistance so as to discourage the 
followers — a policy sadly familiar to us nowadays. These descriptions of 
lawlessness and of muzzled voices are strangely similar to those in Goethe’s 
Egmont, the difference being that, where Gryphius narrates, Goethe has 
created scenes pulsing with drama and life. 

But in spite of the monstrosity of the deed and its fatal consequences there 
should have been, in Gryphius’s opinion, an excuse for it or at least mitigating 
circumstances: these would be if the charges against the king had been well 
founded and if the sovereign had been brought to trial in the name of a 
cause more sacred even than kingship itself: in the name of true religion. 
But Gryphius is put to show how religion is made a pretext for purely 
egoistic or political motives, and he takes a firm stand against a fanatical 
militant church: ‘Er/der des herren wort und frieden solt ankiinden/eilt/mit 
den rotten sich boshafftig zu verbinden/hetzt auf der cantzel selbst das volck 
zum blutbad an/schnaubt eisen/biichs und mord.’ As to the question of the 
king’s guilt, Gryphius represents him as a weak but innocent man, as one 
who has not made himself guilty of any breach of contract which might 
have given the people the right to act as they do, or as one who has behaved 
in a fashion detrimental to the welfare of his people. He is shown as the 
victim of vicious powers, a man who sacrifices his life for the cause of right 
and order. The theme of the play is that of the king who dies a martyr of 
his kingly vocation. 

Yet Carolus Stuardus is a drama, not a treatise, and the question that sug- 
gests itself to us is this: how does Gryphius transpose the political ideas that 
form the subject-matter of the drama into a drama, that is to say, into art. 

Whenever Gryphius talks of Carolus’s pending execution he uses images 
that relate it to the raging of natural elements. He refers to it not only as 
‘Donnerschlag’, but describes it in terms of fire, floods and thunderstorms — in 
terms, that is, of invasions into the natural order of things by uncontrollable, 
destructive elements. As against this the king is likened to a tree, symbol of 
slow growth, deep rootedness in ancient soil] and a span of life dwarfing the 
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human span of threescore years, and the theme of the royal martyr, lastly, 
is poetically stated in terms of the antithesis between the regal crown and 
the crown of thorns. By the play on the word ‘cron’ with its contrasting 
associations, Gryphius has succeeded in rendering the full pathos inherent in 
the situation. The discrepancy between the king’s outward humiliation and 
his true majesty is thus forcefully impressed upon the imagination. Politics 
have become transmuted into poetry. It is indeed true, that, steeped as 
Gryphius is in the language of bible and religious sermon, the crown of life 
does occur in his other dramas too, as the symbol of the Christian way of 
life; but in this drama the symbol of the crown attains a special poignancy, 
its antithetical meanings being gathered up, as it were, in the person of the 
king become martyr. 

When we think of other dramas where a thesis is put forward, i.e. Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise, we will find much the same dramatic technique there as 
employed by Gryphius here: in each case, the opposing views are expounded 
in a great discussion scene: in Nathan the scene between Nathan and Saladin, 
so often criticized for its undramatic character; in Carolus Stuardus in the 
crucial scene of Act III, in which we are made to witness a tremendous clash 
of opinion between Cromwell and Fairfax over the rights and wrongs of the 
king’s execution. But the polemics are not limited to this one scene: the 
whole of the third act — the climax of the play — is taken up by arguments 
between two or, at the outside, three characters. The question of execution 
or rescue is discussed altogether six times by various characters, enemies as 
well as friends, from every possible angle. The underlying question of guilt 
or innocence likewise is subjected to a careful scrutiny. Twice Carolus’s past 
behaviour that led up to his trial is discussed: his friends and victims comment 
on his moral guilt, and the defenders of his cause point out his political short- 
comings. Thus Gryphius unfolds before us the pros and cons of the case in 
dialectic form. 

Indeed the antithetical character of the discussion scene is brought out by 
its stylistic form: that of stichomythia. Although the scene is entirely devoid 
of external dramatic action, Gryphius does by its stylistic character succeed 
in communicating the thrill of minds moving at lightning speed, the delight 
of thrusts made and parried, in short, the tense excitement of a battle of wits. 

Intellectual tension is, in fact, an important, perhaps essential, element in 
the peculiar formal structure of this drama in its entirety. For Carolus 
Stuardus consists of a mosaic of what, at first sight, seem totally unconnected 
scenes. What links those scenes is precisely the progressive unfolding, in all 
its implications, of the moral problem: is it right to execute the king? As in 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart, the accused hero of the play has been sentenced to 
death, and the drama turns on the question whether the sentence will be 
carried out. The outcome is known to us as historical fact. But whereas 
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Schiller introduces intrigue and counterplot to sustain dramatic tension, con- 
centrating on the psychological development of the two main characters, 
Gryphius achieves tension and arouses interest by arguing a moral case fully 
and conclusively, pursuing it even to the point where the ultimate verdict 
of divine justice becomes manifest. That is why Gryphius took such pains 
in the second version of the play to introduce historical events that justified 
his prognosis: the downfall of Charles’s enemies and the re-establishment of 
the monarchy; whilst his attempts of introducing a counterplot remained 
and could remain negligible. 

But for all its importance, the argument must be sustained by dramatic 
characters. If we think of modern drama 4 thése, i.e. again Nathan der Weise 
or for that matter Shaw’s St. Joan, in which for the thesis’s sake the argument 
has to be put in all its aspects and from every possible angle, we see that this 
is achieved by the creation of minor characters embodying the various points 
of view. Although their strictly limited function in the play as a whole does 
not require, or indeed permit them to become characters seen in the round, 
they yet enter into the action of the play and in some measure modify its 
events by their behaviour. In the case of Gryphius this is different. The 
speakers in Gryphius’s plays do not bear out their views and opinions in 
characteristic action. The Scottish commissioner, the ambassador of the 
States Generals, the two English Lords, the Anglican Bishop, the two officers 
do not become individuals at all. All these are mere mouthpieces or pegs on 
which the author hangs certain political and religious views which, taken 
together, constitute a view of the issue in its entirety. How blithely Gryphius 
accepted this undramatic convention of his century, can be surmised from 
the revision of the great debate between Cromwell and Fairfax, which he 
undertook in the second version of the play. To do justice to the facts as 
they had emerged, Gryphius simply exchanged in his second version the 
respective pronouncements of the opponents, transferring the speeches that 
had in the earlier version belonged to Cromwell, to Fairfax and vice versa. 

This alteration throws light on the overwhelming importance which 
Gryphius attaches to the argument as such, but also, conversely, on his 
inability or unwillingness to create dramatic characters — a feature of his 
art which must be seen as one aspect of the general tendency prevailing in 
the seventeenth century, not to invent but to re-tell. Where Gryphius has 
full material on which to work he draws a character accordingly more 
elaborately. Thus the new Fairfax, — based on documents that had come to 
light — the cunctator, dominated by his ambitious wife, cautious until it is 
too late to save the king, has become quite human, so is Peter Hugo, the 
zealot, cruel, cold and calculating, whose coarseness in language and 
expression and whose militant and aggressive tenor stand out against the 
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So far we have seen how Gryphius has transposed his political thesis into 
a dramatic plaidoyer; there is, however, one main participant in this human 
drama who is not merely the mouthpiece of arguments: the king. 

In Gryphius’s eyes the fate of the mighty one illustrates the futility of all 
worldly glory; as he states: “wie die Macht verschwindet auf die ein K6nig 
pocht’. But unlike the heroes of a host of seventeenth-century dramas, 
Carolus is not a tyrant whose downfall would seem to be God’s just punish- 
ment for his sinful lust of power. His tragic fate calls for another explanation: 
God graces those he loves most by this ultimate trial. It is through this 
opportunity of suffering and its acceptance that they can prove their worth 
and gain eternal bliss. Suffering is their battle and death their triumph. For 
Gryphius—as for Calderon and the Jesuits—the Christian hero, the martyr, is 
as good a hero for tragedy as a Medea or a Lear. What Gryphius has to 
achieve in this drama is to convince us of the king’s innocence and suffering. 
By what dramatic means does he do this? He chooses the last day in the life 
ofa king who is imprisoned, sentenced to death and bereft of all he cherishes; 
and makes us witness his last ordeal. To prove his hero’s innocence he 
resorts to what to a modern reader may seem a device of an equally un- 
dramatic nature: the king’s own confession. More even than his supporters’ 
protestations of his innocence, in the face of the accusations levelled at him 
by his enemies, Charles’s own confession finally clinches the matter “dass ich 
sey ein mann ohn arge list/dass ich ein guter printz und unverfalschter christ’. 
There is no doubt that Gryphius wants us to accept this confession as the 
whole truth and the full truth, made as he himself points out ‘in dem anblick 
des Todes/da alle schmincke und gleissnerey ein ende nimmt und als dunst 
verschwindet’. It is thus by means, not of action, but of narrative that he 
represents the king’s character. This confession and the previous long talk 
with the Bishop of London are virtually soliloquies, a convention to which 
Gryphius is wont to resort when he wishes to inform us of the character’s 
state of mind. In this he follows the contemporary tradition of presenting 
characters by the method of direct statement. 

If by this means Gryphius absolves Carolus of the crimes of which he is 
accused — crimes committed in the past — he also endows him with some 
positive qualities. In the three instances (in 5 “einginge’ or scenes out of 25 
of the second, and out of 16 of the first version, not counting the chorus- 
scenes at the end of the acts) in which the king appears his words, his bearing, 
especially his steadfast refusal to let himself be involved in any form of active 
resistance, bear witness to the tranquillity with which he has accepted his fate, 
to his inner dignity and his spirit of forgiveness. True humility, love, even 
for his enemies, repentance and rejection of the world’s pleasures for the 
sake of eternal goods — all these Christian virtues Gryphius carefully depicts 
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moving language the latter uses. It is in this that the greatness of the poet 
becomes obvious. The simplicity and sincerity of his farewell words to his 
children, the beauty of the lyrical passages in which he expresses the heartfelt 
love for his wife, ‘seele meiner seel! 0 ewig treu-geliebte!’ the precision, 
directness yet pregnancy and plasticity of his confession, convincing by its 
very unpretentiousness, the few symbolic gestures and commands on the 
scaffold, devoid of all rhetorical adornment and thus doubly impressive, and 
lastly the lines in which the king takes his leave of this world which stand 
out by their quite irregular metrical form, suggesting that the king no longer 
belongs to the order of this world — all this bears witness to the poet’s 
remarkable command over his medium, enabling him to move us when he 
is moved, and to communicate to us his own conviction of the nobility of 
the kingly martyr. 

It is not Gryphius’s intention to give a realistic portrait — it is in accordance 
with the whole tendency of the period to see tragic characters as types, not 
as individuals, underlining and stylizing one characteristic. Now in the 
case of Carolus the one feature Gryphius wishes to underline is the king’s 
acceptance of suffering; and this he does by modelling him on the prototype 
of all martyrs: Jesus. In this connection it is interesting to note that the title 
of the sermon which the Bishop of Dornand Connor preached before the 
Queen and the Princess of Orange in Breda, June 1649, is “The Martyrdom 
of King Charles, or his conformity with Christ in his suffering’. Already 
Carolus’s first words in the play allude to the parallel between his own situa- 
tion and that of Jesus “den freund wie uns verkaufft/den feind wie uns 
verklagt und krinckt um fremde schuld und bis zum tode plagt’; he con- 
siders himself as a sacrifice for the peace and welfare of his people; he forgives 
his enemies, ‘for they do know not what they do’ and in his last words he 
asks to be welcomed in the heavenly kingdom. This parallel becomes more 
evident when we compare the two versions. Gryphius, in Act V of the second 
version, has made several noteworthy additions based on documentary 
sources that had, in the meanwhile, come to his knowledge. There is, firstly, 
a coincidence related by one of the Lords: the lesson of the day which the 
Bishop of London reads to the king immediately before his execution is 
that of the suffering of Christ before Pilate (Matt. 27). Furthermore, an 
account by the same Lord has been introduced, relating how the soldiers 
mocked the king on his way out of his prison, an account clearly modelled 
on that of the hostile crowd in the New Testament. It is evident that these 
additions were prompted by one common purpose, namely to underline 
the parallel between the kingly martyr and the Martyr King. Indeed we 
may go one step further: in my opinion the influence of the Gospel story 
on whole scenes of the play, especially of the second version, is beyond a 
shadow of a doubt: the new scene in which Fairfax is implored by his wife 
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to save the king clearly echoes the last-minute appeal which Pilate’s wife 
makes to her husband not to condemn the king of the Jews; again the chorus 
of maidens and women of London watching the execution, lamenting the 
death, strikingly resembles the part played by the daughters of Jerusalem. 
Poleh, finally, one of the judges responsible for the king’s death, like Juda is 
haunted by remorse, and in vain tries to redress his treason. 

The drama is thus not merely political but in the hands of Gryphius has 
assumed other dimensions. That it is possible to handle the material in a 
very different way can be seen in the Dutch ‘treurspel’ Karel Stuart of 
Rampzalige Majesteit (publ. 1652). Here we witness the unfolding and de- 
velopment of the critical political events: the third act represents Charles’s 
dramatic appearance before the judges; the execution is only shown in its 
effect on Charles’s daughter and the Reyen are formed of Scotch maidens, 
thus emphasizing the political contrast between the Stuarts and the English 
people. Gryphius, however, cannot see any event otherwise than sub specie 
aeternitatis. World events are after all actions of a wisely ruling God. The 
English revolution shocked not only his political conscience but his moral 
one as well. So Gryphius like one of the prophets of the Old Testament 
would call woe upon the heads of the guilty and prophesy retribution. This 
he does explicitly in the songs of the Reyen. 

At the end of the first act a chorus of the murdered kings of England, words 
what is in Gryphius’s eyes the core of the play: ‘Herr, der du ftirsten selbst an 
deine statt gesetzet/wie lange siehst du zu? Wird nicht durch unsern fall 
dein heilig recht verletzet?: Wie lange schlummerst du?’ It is the cry of all 
mankind in situations where evil seems to prosper: why does God allow sin 
and suffering? And the answer which Gryphius gives is that of every pious 
man: the evil that we suffer is God’s punishment for our sins. Nevertheless 
to cause evil in the world remains sinful, and so England by allowing her 
king to be murdered, though in one sense the instrument of higher justice, 
has nevertheless offended against the divine order of kingship and made 
herself guilty of a hideous crime that will assuredly be avenged on her. 
Only in a world that is out of joint — so runs the next chorus — can such a 
deed have a place. The third chorus having accepted the gruesome fact of 
the murder that seems to contradict all world-order urges the importance 
of the moral behaviour of the individual: the king’s courage and moral 
integrity in suffering will convince posterity of his innocence; he will be 
vindicated, but England’s doom is sealed. The one defence for this murder- 
ous deed, namely that it has been committed in the name of religion, is re- 
jected in the allegorical choral interlude at the end of Act IV: religion is 
mocked when deeds committed in its name contradict its spirit and the God 
of truth dwells in pure hearts. At the end of the play — rounding it off 
fittingly — the chorus of the murdered kings curses the murderers of Charles 
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I and warns England to repent if she would be spared utter misery. Thus the 
choruses give a magnificent and final interpretation of the events. 

According to modern dramatic standards Carolus Stuardus is a weak play. 
The hero is passive in the extreme, shows no development, and there is 
hardly any action in the play, there is no opponent and therefore no real 
dramatic conflict; for Cromwell with all his potentialities to be the villain 
of the play does not come to life. One can even say: the drama shows 
the peculiar weaknesses of seventeenth-century drama: here as everywhere 
we find the accumulation of horrors, culminating in the execution-scene 
which Gryphius depicts most laboriously. Here, as everywhere, there is 
the love of ghostly apparitions, the taste for allegory, for the soliloquy, the 
preponderance of narrative and reflective elements over the dramatic ones, 
and last but not least the rhetorical and sententious style. But it is wrong to 
judge a seventeenth-century drama by modern standards, Gryphius’s aims 
and intentions were different from ours. In his own way and within the 
aesthetic framework of his own century Gryphius is a very conscious artist. 
That he was familiar with the then prevalent classical theory of dramatic 
art and accepted it is evident from the fact that he apologizes for any trans- 
gression he is forced to commit. At the same time Gryphius does not follow 
rules slavishly: he selects, he reflects, he has achieved a style of his own; he 
has found forms of his own to express his own intentions. The Reyen- 
revealing, as they do, the inner meaning of outward incidents and disclosing 
a divine order at work even in the most perplexing and discordant human 
situations — epitomize the undramatic character of these dramas, which are 
of an essentially lyric and reflective type. Gryphius uses them with con- 
summate skill and in the same highly elaborate way in all his dramas, 
introducing at the end of Act IV a mostly allegorical interlude which gives 
the quintessence of the work. The structural principle of contrasting scenes 
and the poignant use of the stichomythia are the fitting form he has found 
for the highly intellectual, argumentative character of his tragedies. Gryphius 
uses this same formal pattern throughout his dramas with a maximum of 
differentiation. 

But his conscious artistry apart, it is the strong personality of the man that 
impresses the reader. He is a learned man; the cross-references and quotations 
in his funeral speeches, as well as the documentation in the footnotes of his 
dramas testify to his wide reading, indeed to an almost encyclopaedic know- 
ledge — no wonder that Richelieu’s ‘herrliche und tiberglauben zugeputzte 
bibliothec’ was one of the great attractions for him in Paris — ; but contrary 
to most of his contemporaries he seems to have absorbed and assimilated 
what he has read; it is not undigested, boastful ballast; he is truly educated 
and alive, and that gives his thoughts their spaciousness and maturity. 
Gryphius, one feels, is not one of the lonely provincial poets, even geniuses, 
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of which Germany had so many in the nineteenth century; he is and knows 
himself to be part of a Western European tradition. This is no wonder: he 
was widely travelled, he had spent two years, and the most formative years 
of his life at that, in Holland, there to breathe an air of religious tolerance 
and to imbibe the spirit of true scholarship abroad in her great universities. 

Gryphius is a genuine and sincere man, deeply religious and of strong 
convictions. It is this and his solemn zest that give the personal ring to his 
poetry, give it weight and vehemence. All his poetic work is personal, 
expressing as it does his own intellectual and, at times, emotional experiences. 
In this drama the tender passages in which Carolus remembers his happy 
married life probably reflect Gryphius’s own deep compassion roused by the 
pathetic spectacle he had witnessed of Charles’s Queen entering Angers on 
her flight from England in 1645. His descriptions of tyranny owe their 
vividness to the passionate hatred he had conceived against oppression when 
listening to the tales of outrages which the Spanish had committed in occu- 
pied Holland only sixty years ago. His hatred of fanaticism, the outcome of 
the Thirty Years’ War, and his tolerance inspire him to create as Carolus’s true 
protagonist and as the villain of the play the religious fanatic Peter Hugo. 
Tolerance and hatred of fanaticism, finally, have inspired the lines occurring 
at what we know to be the very centre of Gryphius’s dramas: Religion 
speaks: ‘Denckt Menschen! Was euch wird in meinem schein begegnen/ist 
rauch und dunst und trug! Wir scheiden aus der welt.’ Lines, which in 
their deep humanity anticipate the words of Lessing’s Nathan: ‘der echte 
Ring vermutlich ging verloren’. Gryphius’s own heartfelt convictions give 
to the speeches of Carolus their impressive nobility and urgency. And it is 
the strength of his own ever-present experience of the vanity of worldly 
goods and earthly greatness, that imparts to the fate of his hero its pathos 
and sublimity. 
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JERMIAS GOTTHELF, THE SWISS NOVELIST 
BY H. M. Warpson 


In the history of German-Swiss literature the name of Jeremias Gotthelf is 
now ranked as second only to Gottfried Keller’s. For, after achieving some 
reputation during his lifetime, Gotthelf was forgotten in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, apart from occasional admirers such as Ruskin 
and Strindberg. Within the last twenty years or so his work has been taken 
up again by serious critics, and has also become known and liked in many 
ordinary homes. The present acceptance of Gotthelf as a major classic in 
Switzerland has been furthered largely by the labours of the editors of the 
critical edition of the Samtliche Werke (from 1911 onwards). In recent years 
the Swiss have tended to emphasize the independence of their own culture 
from standards and movements within Germany itself, and Gotthelf has 
become something of a national figure on this account; on the other hand, 
German literary critics have often been reluctant to give serious attention 
to Gotthelf’s work, because it is so indifferent, even at times frankly hostile, 
to the Classical-Romantic tradition. But if Gotthelf’s contribution to the 
novel is still underestimated outside Switzerland, in his own country it is a 
very different story. His work has found a live appreciation among the 
people, who know it not only in its original book form, but enjoy it in the 
form of adaptations for stage and radio, and love to hear it read aloud by a 
good public speaker. 

Jeremias Gotthelf was the pseudonym which the country pastor Albert 
Bitzius assumed as a writer of fiction. Born in 1797, he studied, without 
displaying any particular talent, at Berne and Géttingen, and in 1821 was 
ordained as a minister in the Zwinglian Protestant Church. It was not till 
eleven years later, by which time he could claim the dubious distinction of 
being the oldest curate in the Canton, that he was given the living of Liitzel- 
fliih. He remained pastor in this scattered country parish until his death in 
1854. Bitzius was throughout his life an energetic and outgoing personality, 
particularly concerned about social and educational conditions in the country 
districts, intimate with the home life and farm work of his peasant parishioners. 
One year as a curate in Berne had convinced him — and his superiors — that 
he lacked the suavity and polish necessary for success in a fashionable town 
church. Repeatedly throughout his life his irascible, obstinate temperament 
led him into conflict with his flock and with the central authority in the 
capital; this aggressiveness was the principal reason for the setbacks Bitzius 
received as a pastor and educationist. His first novel was begun at the age 
of thirty-eight, almost as an afterthought, certainly without the intention 
that fiction should be more than a sideline, one more outlet for his energies; 
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for this was at a time when he was father of a young family (he had three 
children), when he was personally supervising the establishment of a board- 
ing school for destitute children, was lecturing on Swiss history to elementary 
school teachers, and had just been appointed inspector of schools for four 
parishes. After the success of his first novel, published in December 1836, 
Bitzius found the urge to write irresistible. Within the next eighteen years 
he completed eleven long novels and forty-three shorter stories or Novellen, 
as well as publishing a number of tracts and minor essays, and editing the 
Neuer Berner Kalender from 1840 to 1845. Yet he remained unwilling to let 
imaginative writing dominate his life to the detriment of his pastoral duties. 
His daily routine was to give the early morning to his writing — from about 
6.30 a.m. to II a.m. — and to spend a long afternoon on his pastoral work, 
while his family, and in summer time his garden, claimed him in the evening. 

As a writer his first, conscious aim was to teach the rudiments of social 
sense and Christian morality to the peasant farming community which 
aroused in him alternatively irritation and admiration, but always fascina- 
tion. Gotthelf denied that he was a literary artist; he was contemptuous of 
aestheticism, as equally of theology and philosophy, because he saw them as 
consisting of abstractions which could have no meaning for the mass of 
ordinary, non-intellectual folk. But the creative vitality permeating nearly 
all his fiction is the more amazing on account of its irrepressible spontaneity, 
and because he took this gift so much for granted. Apart from his impulse 
to preach and the impossibility of repressing the creative fever, once it was 
given rein, there is no doubt that Albert Bitzius enjoyed the publicity which 
came to him steadily and increasingly in his later years. He was known not 
only in Switzerland, but discussed in the leading journals of Berlin and 
Paris; he could compel his Berlin publisher to pay him the top price for 
his fiction. 

Gotthelf’s reputation rests primarily on the novels which, like nearly all 
his work, are set in the countryside of Canton Berne. They fall into three 
groups. The first two novels are preparatory, leading up to a middle period 
of fecundity and balanced mastery. The novels of the last period are less 
satisfying than those of the second period; Gotthelf’s vitality is as impressive 
as ever, but his picture of humanity becomes at times sombre and distorted. 

Of the two early novels, Der Bauernspiegel is much more enjoyable than 
Leiden und Freuden eines Schulmeisters (1838-39). The hero of Der Bauernspiegel, 
Jeremias Gotthelf, writes his own story, and thus gives the pseudonym under 
which Albert Bitzius published his subsequent fiction. The earlier chapters, 
which trace the childhood and youth of an orphan who is boarded out at a 
succession of peasant farming households, are a very lively and satirical 
picture of conditions in the Emmental. The misfortunes which befall 
Jeremias as a child remind us of the opening chapters of Der abenteuerliche 
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Simplicissimus. They come to a crisis in the death of Anneli in giving birth 
to Jeremias’s child; Anneli is the first of Gotthelf’s many fine women charac- 
ters. After the stark tragedy of this episode the latter half of the novel fails 
to keep up to the same pitch of inspiration; Jeremias drifts into the Swiss 
legion of the French army, and finally returns to his home countryside with 
the intention of setting aright the social evils which had embittered his 
youth. Leiden und Freuden eines Schulmeisters, which is double the length of 
the first novel, treats in detail the problems of elementary education in the 
country community. Like Der Bauernspiegel, it is narrated in the first person; 
the hero, Peter Kaser, tells the story of his struggles, as the son of a poverty- 
stricken weaver, to become a school teacher, and stresses the social infericrity 
which the teacher feels before the well-off peasant farmer. Miéadeli, the 
schoolmaster’s wife, lovable and pure in heart, is the most attractive character 
in the story. These two novels were clearly written with a pedagogic aim. 
Gotthelf stands away from the peasantry around him, looks at their way of 
life in a spirit of mainly negative criticism, and would like to improve con- 
ditions of country life through Enlightenment; these early novels, along with 
the essays Die Wassernot im Emmental (1838) and Die Armennot (1840), 
reflect the philanthropic didacticism of the eighteenth century. The literary 
background to these writings is, however, not the German or French 
Enlightenment so much as the Swiss pedagogic tradition. Gotthelf revered 
Pestalozzi more highly than any figure in German Classicism or Romantic- 
ism, and Lienhard und Gertrud, the story of a struggling family where the 
weak husband is sustained by his courageous and able wife, furnished the 
basic situation for many of the younger man’s stories. Ulrich Briker’s Der 
arme Mann in Toggenburg and Heinrich Zschokke’s Das Goldmacherdorf had 
their part in supplying motifs for Der Bauernspiegel. 

Gotthelf’s greatest novels were written for the most part between 1840 
and 1845, at the same time, significantly enough, that he was writing and 
editing the Neuer Berner Kalendar. His unquenchable urge to teach and preach, 
to exhort and prophesy, had found unrestricted expression in the first novels, 
but now the editorship of this Calendar canalized much of his social, ethical 
and political zeal away from his novels. This had the happiest results, for this 
second group of novels reveals Gotthelf’s creative imagination at its most 
mature and artistically satisfying level. Wie Uli der Knecht gliicklich wird 
(1841), with its sequel Uli der Pachter (1849), has always been the most 
popular of Gotthelf’s novels. It is the most cheerful and optimistic of them, 
the least complicated in its psychology. Uli is neither very intelligent nor very 
attractive as a person, and, as a farm-hand with no relatives in the world to 
turn to, is socially under-privileged, but by virtue of frugality, persistence 


and hard work he makes his way in society, from farm-hand to chief farm- | 


servant, from thence to tenant-farmer, until he finally becomes a peasant 
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proprietor. There is nothing Samuel Smiles-like about Uli’s social progress; 
he advances at times in spite of himself, and would certainly not have got any- 
where without the guidance of his first master, Bodenbauer Johannes, and 
later the chivvying of his wife Vreneli. The varied processes and seasonal 
occupations of country life are linked up skilfully with the plot. Uli der 
Knecht especially is both down-to-earth and light-hearted — for Gotthelf’s 
humour, with its slapstick, its wordy battles, its grotesque exaggerations, is 
irrepressible and inimitable. Gotthelf intended to complete the Uli cycle 
with a third volume, Uli der Bauer, which should tell of his hero’s experiences 
after acquiring the ownership of a farm, but unfortunately he was diverted 
to the less happy theme of Zeitgeist und Bernergeist. 

Although Uli der Knecht is the story by which Gotthelf is best known, and 
the story which reveals so well his colourful portrayal of the peasant way of 
life, it is not his most profound work. The reader who is coming to Gott- 
helf’s novels for the first time could well begin with Uli as an introduction 
to the more inward and more powerful novels Geld und Geist oder die 
Versohnung (1843-44) and Wie Anne Babi Jowdger haushaltet und wie es ihm mit 
dem Doktern geht (1843-44). Conceived and written so closely in time, they 
are his two masterpieces; his reputation as a novelist should rest primarily 
on these two complementary works. Geld und Geist is an idealization of the 
‘aristocratic peasant farming family life. No longer does Gotthelf satirize, 
as he did in his first novel, the squalor and stupidity of the peasant environ- 
ment; he depicts a family who by their respect for tradition, their wealth, their 
hard-working sobriety and their practical Christianity embody the highest 
level of peasant culture. The action of this novel is more consistently inward 
than in most of the other novels; Gotthelf dwells on the tensions and recon- 
ciliations, hardly expressed in words, that mark the relationships of the mem- 
bers of the family at Liebiwyl to one another and to the outside world. 
The conflict between the desire for material wealth and the indwelling spirit 
of Christ is resolved in two successive incidents; the quarrel between 
Christen and Anneli, the father and mother, which is reconciled by Anneli’s 
greater humility and love, and the courtship of their son Resli with Anne 
Mareili, whose hard, grasping father all but wrecks the marriage. If Geld 
und Geist is formally the most satisfying and, in its concentration on psycho- 
logical action, the purest of Gotthelf’s novels, Anne Babi Jowdager is the most 
problematic. It is his only tragic novel, for usually it is Gotthelf’s practice to 
see that the good are rewarded in the end. Gotthelf the creative artist has a 
tragic view of life; the social conditions of peasant life combined with the 
evil of man’s lower self are seen without illusions. But he is at the same time 
an educationist and evangelist; hoping to stir the hearts of his peasants, he 
writes with their welfare in mind, and, in order to encourage them (and 
perhaps also to strengthen his own faith), virtue triumphs ultimately and 
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evil is suitably punished. Anne Babi Jowdger has clearly got out of hand, 
and a tragedy of human relationships has grown up, powerfully and organi- 
cally, which Gotthelf could not reconcile with his ethical formulae. The 
work was begun on the invitation of a Berne medical committee as a short 
story to expose the follies of quack-doctoring and of refusing to trust the 
qualified medical practitioner. Anne Babi is a foolish, unintelligent, opinio- 
nated peasant farmer’s wife, who almost causes her only son Jakobli’s death 
of smallpox by her domineering ignorance. As a short story, it might have 
been left at that, but Anne Babi becomes a terrifying monster of a matriarch, 
forcing her husband and son into a permanently defensive attitude towards 
her. Her lust for power and her talkative self-confidence are linked ludicrously 
with stupidity and tragically with obsessive self-absorption. Frequently she 
arouses laughter by her ridiculousness and her abusive garrulousness, but 
the nature of the approaching tragedy is clear even in the early chapters of 
the book; Anne Babi will inevitably become insane, will cause herself and 
her family great distress and suffering — and nothing can be done about it. 
Meyeli, her daughter-in-law, is the most saintly and endearing of Gotthelf’s 
young women, yet even she is unable to change Anne Babi. After an attempt 
at suicide the latter degenerates into enfeebled apathy. But Meyeli is ex- 
hausted, physically and spiritually, by the tension set up in this unhappy 
household by the domineering mother-in-law. She loses contact with her 
husband, Jakobli, who is of ordinary intelligence but, owing to his mother’s 
misdirected attentions, emotionally inhibited and under-developed, and all 
her obscure yearnings for a higher and finer life are focused on to the figure 
of the country practitioner, Dr. Rudi. The novel ends with a description of 
Dr. Rudi’s funeral and of Meyeli’s overwhelming grief. Evidently Gotthelf’s 
creative insight into human conflict has swept all before it here; Anne Babi 
is no clear-cut representative of evil, nor Meyeli wholly of good. The older 
woman is at first not much more than a caricature of a stupid peasant farmer’s 
wife, but she soon assumes much greater significance. In her relationship 
with her daughter-in-law she seems at times malevolent; she is in fact 
obsessed by subconscious, demonic urges, and, unlike most of Gotthelf’s 
characters, is not responsible for her own actions. Meyeli is modest, friendly 
and loving, apparently an embodiment of the author’s Christian ideal, yet 
she can forsake in her imagination her husband for Dr. Rudi, and be incon- 
solable at the latter’s death. In his characterization of Meyeli, as of Anne 
Babi, Gotthelf has given us a psychological study of baffling complexity. 
Der Geltstag (1845) is less accessible to the non-Swiss reader than Anne 
Babi Jowager or Geld und Geist because of the more extensive use of dialect. 
Although less outstanding than these two preceding novels, Der Geltstag 
belongs with them and completes them. If Geld und Geist has shown us 
peasant family life at its highest level, Der Geltstag is a dark picture of the 
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disintegration of a family. At the death of her husband Eisi is left penniless. 
To pay his debts their home has to be sold up, and the greater part of the 
novel describes the events on the day of the auction sale. Eisi is feckless, 
sharp-tongued, slatternly, contemptuous of housewifely virtues, pleasure- 
secking, arrogant and unloving; embodying as she does the qualities Gotthelf 
most disliked in women, she is clearly the villain, and is much more de- 
liberately evil than Anne Babi. Yet in spite of his clear intention of exposing 
her character scathingly Gotthelf becomes fascinated by her; she dominates 
the whole book, magnificent in her hardness. Kathi die Grossmutter (1847), 
an idyll of poverty and old age, tells a very different story. It is a brilliant 
study of the stream of consciousness of Kathi, an old woman whose interests 
and way of life are so much more limited than those of old Dubslav, the 
hero of Theodor Fontane’s novel Der Stechlin. Gotthelf seldom digresses 
from his main theme, old Kathi’s view of the world; her day-to-day struggle 
for bare existence amid direst poverty and her concern for the welfare of 
her son and grandson are developed with astounding genius into a full-length 
novel. It is a most impressive study of a difficult theme. 

The last group of novels is disappointing after surveying the great works 
of the early 1840s. The didactic note becomes over-emphatic, reflecting 
Gotthelf’s attitude to the rapidly changing political scene in his own country 
and abroad. In 1830 Gotthelf had supported the Liberals in their triumph 
over the regime established by the Restoration of 1815. But the Liberals 
soon split into Old Liberals and Radicals. Gotthelf came to regard the 
Radicals as godless, destructive and vicious, and after they came to power 
in Berne in 1838 he satirized them constantly in the Neuer Berner Kalender. 
After the collapse of the Calendar his political satire found more frequent 
expression in his novels. This was unfortunate, as, for the sake of political 
propaganda, he allowed his art as a novelist to coarsen. The wide range of 
vision and the human wisdom that characterize the novels of the middle 
period give way to a simplification of mankind into sheep and goats which 
is unconvincing and artistically inferior. Gotthelf now depicts in his novels 
a conflict between good and evil which is often dramatic, but equally often 
incredible. On the one side are the sheep — good, old-fashioned, church- 
going, politically conservative people; on the other side are ranged the 
goats— who are misled by the ‘Zeitgeist’ to repudiate Christianity for atheistic 
free-thinking, to despise the established order of democracy in Switzerland 
for the false doctrines of international socialism or communism which are 
imported by political refugees from Germany. Gottfried Keller points out, 
not altogether objectively, for he was at this time an ardent young supporter 
of Radicalism, some of the regrettable effects of this missionary zeal on 
Gotthelf’s art in his reviews of the later novels. Der Herr Esau, the first 
predominantly political novel, was written in 1844, but left unfinished and 
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not published until 1922. Jakobs des Handwerksgesellen Wanderungen durch 
die Schweiz (1846-47), a militant attack on communism and working-class 
discontent, is Gotthelf’s weakest novel, principally because, writing for a 
Zwickau publisher, he forsakes the Emmental and Oberaargau which he 
knows so intimately in order to attempt a panorama of Switzerland for 
the benefit of German readers. Die Kaserei in der Vehfreude (1850), although 
occasionally darkened by the moroseness of Gotthelf’s later years, is for the 
most part a cheerful, spirited novel, telling of the establishment of a co- 
operative cheese-dairy in a village community. Gotthelf’s two last novels, 
however, are altogether disappointing, and reflect their author’s gloom 
after the end of the Sonderbund War and the establishment of the Federal 
State in Switzerland. In spite of numerous individual scenes which are 
admirable, these two novels have to be dismissed as failures. Zeitgeist und 
Bernergeist (1852) is the white elephant among Gotthelf’s works. We cannot 
but sympathize with his Berlin publisher Springer who hoped for a sequel 
to Uli der Pachter and was confronted with this long-winded account of two 
families and their differing reactions to Radical politics. The last novel 
Die Erlebnisse eines Schuldenbauers (1853) is a gloomy picture of the helpless- 
ness of a simple peasant farming family before the wiles of (politically 
Radical) lawyers; catastrophe is only avoided by an artificial device at the end. 

The novels, with their complexity and richness, are Gotthelf’s main work. 
The shorter stories, or Novellen, he himself regarded as much less important 
and a number of the best of them were dashed off at incredible speed in order 
to fulfil the request of some editor who had asked him for a contribution 
to a periodical. The novels he wrote to please himself, to give expression 
to the recurring preoccupations of his thought and to declare his deeper 
convictions. On the whole the shorter stories avoid the deeper aspects of 
the problem of good and evil, and are more direct in their appeal than the 
novels; the shorter Novelle form makes them more accessible in length to 
the general reader and formally more disciplined. Apart from less important 
anecdotes and “Kalendergeschichten’ and occasional political satires Gotthelf’s 
important Novellen fall into two main groups; peasant stories with a con- 
temporary realistic setting and tales of a half-legendary, half-historical 
character. Most of the former group have a lighter touch than the novels, 
and reveal Gotthelf’s appreciation of the humour of everyday life: we have 
the three stories of courtship (Wie feaeelt eine Frau sucht, Wie Christen eine 
Frau gewinnt, Michels Brautschau); the contrasts between town and country 


(Der Besuch auf dem Lande and Der Ball, which are adapted from parts of the 
fragmentary novel Der Herr Esau), or between one district and another 
(Der Besuch); idylls of poverty (Der Besenbinder von Rychiswyl, Barthli der 
Korber, Das Erdbeeri Mareili) and vindication of peasant pride (Der Oberamt- 
mann und der Amtsrichter); and stories of old age and death, unsentimental, yet 
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full of tenderness and serenity (Der Sonntag des Grossvaters, Hans Joggeli der 
Erbvetter). The group of Novellen dealing with Swiss legends and history 
are, with the exceptions of Die schwarze Spinne and Elsi, die seltsame Magd, 
less successful. Throughout the years of his creative writing Gotthelf kept 
returning to historical tales which betray a variety of literary influences — the 
work of the eighteenth-century Swiss historian Johannes Miiller, Herder’s 
Ideen, Sir Walter Scott in German translation and themes suggested by minor 
figures of the German Romantic Movement. In spite of his own enthusiasm 
for the Swiss past Gotthelf has little aptitude for the Romantic grand manner; 
he soon ceases to convince when he places his fiction outside his own times. 
Elsi, die seltsame Magd, set in 1798, is more nearly contemporary than most 
of these tales, while Die schwarze Spinne owes much of its impressiveness to 
the placing of the legend within the realistic framework of a peasant 
christening festival. It is interesting that Gotthelf’s Novellen do not reveal 
the important change which is seen in the novels of the middle and Jater 
periods. At the same time that he was putting so much indignation and 
apocalyptic fervour into the composition of Zeitgeist und Bernergeist he 
could create idylls like Das Erdbeeri Mareili or Der Sonntag des Grossvaters, 
while the vigorous and sunny Der Oberamtmann und der Amtsrichter was 
contemporary with the pessimistic last novel, Die Erlebnisse eines 
Schuldenbauers. 

As a novelist and short story writer Gotthelf was above all else original 
and independent. The literary influences on his work are slight, and only 
discernible at all in his very early works where he shows his indebtedness 
to the Swiss pedagogical tradition, and in the historical-legendary tales. 
Apart from some acquaintance with Herder and with Schiller’s plays and 
ballads his knowledge of, or interest in, Weimar Classicism was scanty. 
Der Bauernspiegel, his first novel, is already much more concrete and alive 
than anything that his Swiss predecessors could offer as a model. After 1840 
he had formed his own style and found his own subject-matter, and went 
ahead with his own artistic interpretation of the people and places he knew, 
indifferent to and remote from literary coteries. 

Gotthelf’s picture of peasant life is outstanding in its plasticity and 
authoritative in its detailed knowledge. It is more real than the often senti- 
mental attitude of Berthold Auerbach to the countryman or the blood-and- 
soil sensationalism of Friedrich Griese. Only Balzac, Tolstoy and W. S. 
Reymont are the equals of the Swiss peasant novelist in his own field. 
Gotthelf’s strength as a novelist lies, apart from his convincing evocation of 
the peasant milieu, in his delineation of character. He excels at showing the 
slow development of a man from obscure beginnings to maturity and pros- 
perity, and with great art he indicates the gradual passing of time. The 
isolated farmstead of the Emmental most frequently forms the settings for 
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the action, which is almost always a drama of family life. The hero passes 
from a stage where the personal relationship with his own parents is all- 
important to the establishment of a family of his own. In the hard life of the 
farm neither man nor woman has the leisure to become self-conscious or 
detached. These people know what they want of life—above all a well-run, 
prosperous farm and a stable family life — and have no hesitations about how 
to realize these aims. They have no self-questionings or doubts, and are com- 
placent in their contempt for all other places and all other professions. These 
characters live too much in the cares of their material existence to be able 
to give much time to Jove as a problem; courtship is never more than a 
preliminary to married Jife, and adultery scarcely enters Gotthelf’s fiction 
at all. Within the limits of the life imposed by the local peasant tradition 
Gotthelf’s characters are clearly individualized. In spite of a certain standardi- 
zation (the menfolk, like Peter Kiser, Uli and Jakobli, are obstinate or weak, 
while their partners, Madeli, Vreneli and Meyeli, are more attractive and 
heroic) it is difficult to confuse one Gotthelf character with another. There 
is an astonishing wealth of women characters, ranging from the gentle 
humility of Erdbeeri Marcili down to the unregencrate amorality of Eisi in 
Der Geltstag. Children are only sketchily outlined, but to make up for this 
Gotthelf’s portraits of old age are of a variety and an insight which have 
seldom been matched. 

Plot is subordinated to characterization and the sense of the slow passing 
of time. Gotthelf avoids violence and melodrama, unlike many writers on 
country themes from Auerbach to Wiechert who have had to have recourse 
to sensationalism in order to hold their readers’ interest. There is no elaborate 
dovetailing of intrigue in Gotthelf’s fiction; his is not the manner of Thomas 
Hardy, E. M. Forster or Graham Greene. He usually unfolds his novels in 
two well-marked stages; the main theme is stated in the first third of the 
book, and is subsequently expanded, not always as successfully, in the later 
section. Geld und Geist opens with the quarrel between Christen and Anneli 
which begins to poison the atmosphere of the household, until Anneli over- 
comes her husband’s sullenness by her greater humility and love. At this 
point the novel might have ended, in the form of a Novelle, but the author 
illustrates the conflict between the temptations of this world and the power 
of the Christian spirit in the further theme of the troubled courtship of 
Resli, Christen and Anneli’s younger son, and Anne Mareili. This binary 
form of plot construction is common to many of Gotthelf’s stories, to men- 
tion only Der Bauernspiegel, Leiden und Freuden eines Schulmeisters, Uli der 
Knecht, Anne Babi Jowager among the novels, and Die schwarze Spinne 
among the shorter stories. Sometimes Gotthelf has to force his plot at the 
end by the intervention of a ‘deus ex machina’ in order to give his narrative 
the desired moral teaching; Uli escapes disaster (in Uli der Pachter) because 
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of the generosity of Hagelhans who, it transpires, is his wife Vreneli’s father, 
while Hans Joggi (in Die Erlebnisse eines Schuldenbauers) is saved from bank- 
ruptcy by a similarly unexpected friend in need. But in Gotthelf’s stories 
events usually take place unsubtly and with the bare minimum of intrigue. 

Although Gotthelf’s world is unsophisticated, it is far from simple, and 
its interpretation presents many problems. A fundamental duality runs 
through the novels and stories. On the one hand Gotthelf’s creative imagina- 
tion responds to the earthy vitality of his peasants, and traces their aspirations 
and impulses with great sympathy; it implies a vision of humanity that is 
bewildering and tragic, where brute instinct might easily submerge the 
flickering flame of man’s higher self. On the other hand Gotthelf is a 
Christian, and his prime reason for writing at all is to persuade his readers 
(he had his own peasants in mind) to live more nearly to Christian ethical 
standards. As a didactic writer, he depicts the conflict between good and 
evil in order to convince his readers and himself that only a Christian dis- 
cipline can impose order on the chaos of human instinct. Gotthelf, however, 
is indifferent to the doctrine of original sin, and, indeed, is wholly unin- 
terested in the study of theology; his conception of God is usually trans- 
cendental, though immanent features are by no means absent. But Gotthelf’s 
views on the nature of Christian ethics are complicated. Quite apart from 
his application of Christianity to politics, which takes a very different form 
in Zeitgeist und Bernergeist from that in the first novel, Der Bauernspiegel, 
Gotthelf does not altogether reconcile the implications of Old Testament 
and Gospel teaching. The stern discipline of the tribal god, Jehovah, is a 
fitting enough sanction for the general run of men, it would seem, while the 
loving humility of Christ is only comprehensible to the finer types — to 
women more than men, to the old rather than to the young and middle- 
aged, to families with a strong church-going tradition rather than to those 
of indifferent loyalty. For some human beings Christianity may have to 
remain a discipline imposed from outside, a harness to control the demonic 
forces, compulsive rather than inspiring. But the ideal of serenity and love 
remains the highest, even if its full attainment is possible only to a few rare 
spirits. 

Gotthelf is at all times a rugged individualist. Indifferent to literary 
fashions, he forges a style of his own, a High German that is laced with 
Berne dialect; with its fantastic metaphors and hyperbole and its incessant 
force, Gotthelf’s use of language reminds the reader at times of Rabelais, 
Fischart or James Joyce. His characters and their backgrounds are realistic, 


indeed more than realistic; they have a touch of the grotesque and gigantic 
which has elicited comparisons with Dickens and Dostoievsky. His work 


is at once provincial and universal, the product of a genius who could give 
the concrete life around him a cosmic significance. 
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IRISH-GERMAN LITERARY RELATIONS 


A SURVEY 
BY JOHN HENNIG 


THE only instance in which it has been proposed to study Irish-German 
literary relations as an historical unit was a popular article in Irische Blatter, 
a short-lived magazine which during the European War tried to establish 
a cultural foundation for the co-ordination then attempted of Irish-German 
nationalist interests. From the point of view of that periodical, the writer 
of that article was bound to overlook the very characteristic of Irish-German 
literary relations, namely that their tradition does not rest on any com- 
munity of interests, whether political or economical, between the two coun- 
tries geographically so wide apart. In fact, the few political contacts that 
existed between Ireland and Germany were anything but liable to produce 
cultural relations. In the nationalist conceptions of both Irish and German 
history, Germany and Ireland respectively appear mainly as serving the anti- 


national cause. The only exception to this rule is the attempt, made in the | 


early nineteenth century and revived in recent years, to describe the early 
Irish missionaries to Germany as exponents of a Rome-free Church. 

The word Irland was first recorded by Adam von Bremen in one of the 
numerous references made in German annals of the time to the invasions of 


Ireland by the Norsemen. The name of the capital of Ireland was first | 
mentioned in Continental literature by Gottfried von Strassburg, in one of| 


the passages in which he enriched the Tristan tradition by information on 
early post-Norman Ireland. The first German book to deal exclusively with 
Ireland was written in connection with Schomberg’s campaign in Ireland. 
The Danes, William and, we may add, the Hassians (who helped to quench 
the rebellion of 1798) still figure prominently in Irish curses. 


In Germany, the word Scotus, which originally denoted the nationality of| 


the Irish Saints, scholars and monks, gradually became a synonym for 
vagabond. The earliest representation in German art of an Irishman as such 
is the sketch which Diirer made in the Netherlands of a wretched raggy 
krigsman in Irlandia hindr Engeland, an early representative of the Irish 
soldiery whose sinister part in German history has become, through Schiller, 
common knowledge of every German schoolchild. Even the most sym- 
pathetic among the early German travel-writers on Ireland failed to see im 
the native anything but Paddy with the whisky bottle. Immermann, 
Freiligrath, Weerth and others tried in vain to raise famine-stricken Ireland to 
102 
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the rank of a poetical subject; Karl Marx more realistically depicted her as 
one of the typical victims of capitalist exploitation. 

This bird’s-eye view may have shown that in the study of Irish-German 
literary relations the words ‘literary relations’ must be taken in a wider sense 
than e.g., in the study of Irish-French or German-English literary relations. 
This study would have but little subject-matter, if it were confined to 
Motivforschung or to the study of purely literary influences. That, in spite 
of the absence of geographical and historical connections, these relations 
existed at all, is remarkable. We have to study German personal contacts 
with Ireland, knowledge of, references to and interest in Ireland, Irish 
localities, personalities and conditions, as reflected by German literature in the 
widest sense, including religious, historical and geographical works, and the 
influence of Irish writers and Irishmen in general in Central Europe, in order 
to gauge German Irlandkunde and vice versa Irish knowledge of Germany. 

The study of Irish-German literary relations can rarely be separated from 
that of German-Irish literary relations. The earliest Irish association in any 
work of German vernacular literature is the reference to chrihshha sancti 
kilfanes in the late eighth-century description of the Wiirzburg March, the 
earliest record of the cult of St. Kilian, the sixth-century Irish martyr. The 
earliest German association in any work of Irish literature occurs at the same 
time in the Martyrology of Tallaght, when the entry of St. Kilian’s death 
stated that this Scotus martyr was beheaded, together with his brethren Aed 
and Tadg, ‘in the hippodrome of the royal palace’. The only definite place 
in Germany mentioned in the Martyrology of Tallaght was that of Treveris 
(Trier), which the writer of that work, however, regarded as the name of 
another Saint. 

Our bird’s-eye view of Irish-German literary relations has shown that in 
their first period the central figure is the cleric, in the second the soldier and 
in the third the tourist. During the first thousand years of these relations 
Ireland has been the creditor, and up to the end of the twelfth century 
Ireland’s place in German literature is confined to hagiography. The Vita 
of St. Fintan of Rheinau was the first work written on the Continent, in the 
context of which occur some Irish sentences. Wetti’s Vita of St. Gall was 
the source of Ratpert’s Lobgesang auf den Heiligen Gallus, the first known 
vernacular work of German literature to be devoted to an Irish subject. 
Apart from these two Saints none of the twenty or more Saints in Germany 
to whom medieval tradition attributed Irish associations has escaped modern 
criticism with regard to these associations or even his very existence. In the 
study of literary relations, however, we are not concerned with historical facts 
but with cultural traditions and their significance. That so many local 
patrons in Germany were given Irish associations, is due in the first place 
to the deep impression made by the early Irish missionaries and anchorites, 
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but still more to Irish monastic activities in Germany from the eleventh 
century. 

The tradition of the Irish missionaries is more conspicuous in the liturgical 
than it is in the strictly hagiographical tradition. Hrabanus Maurus’s epigram 
on the collective dedication of an altar at Fulda to SS. Brigid, Columbanus 
and Patrick was the first work of poetry written by a German on an Irish 
subject. In the Office of the feasts of those Saints, short summaries of their 
lives were read every year, by every priest of the dioceses in which those 
feasts were kept. While at present none of the native Saints of Ireland is in 
the universal calendar of the Catholic Church, in the Middle Ages on more 
than twenty days of the year the local Breviaries of many dioceses in Central 
and Western Germany spoke of Irish associations (birth, early life, education, 
episcopacy and emigration) of the Saint of the day. The feasts of SS. 
Columbanus, Gall and Kilian are still celebrated in the dioceses where they 
had laboured. St. Brigid’s feast, once celebrated throughout Europe, is still 
kept at Cologne, in some parts of France and in one or two dioceses in 
England. Devotion to St. Brendan was spread by the Normans all along the 
North and Baltic Sea coasts. The feasts of Saints reputed to be of Irish origin, 
such as $$. Rumbold, Livinus and Erhard, patrons of Mechlin, Ghent and 
Ratisbon respectively, spread through a large part of the Empire. The patron- 
age and cultus of these Saints exercised influence on church-dedications, 
place-names, folklore, arts and of course religious and secular literature; 
except in liturgy and local history, however, their Irish associations gradually 
fell into oblivion. 

The fact that the original lives of those Saints were frequently distin- 
guished by an introductory summary of the geographical and historical 
tradition of their reputed native country, shows that, while exercising great 
spiritual influence, Ireland was materially little known. Most of those 
summaries were derived from the classical account by Solinus, handed down 
by Isidor of Sevilla, slightly modified by Dicuil (the only one of the Irish 
scholars in the Carlovingian Renaissance to refer to his nationality) and more 
radically by the Visio Tundali, the most prominent work of Irish-Continental 
literature of the Middle Ages. Ireland frequently ranks with Egypt as a 
country full of wonders, far away across the sea. The fabulous longevity 
of the Irish (of which Hebel still speaks in his Schatzkdstlein), the natural 
curiosities of Ireland (barnacle geese growing from rotting timber, miracu- 
lous wells and trees, sunken cities, islands of death) were salient points in 
Continental Irlandkunde. There was on the one hand the tradition of Ireland’s 
being the island of Saints, a purely Continental tradition originating from the 
misinterpretation of the Roman expression Insula Sacra and from the erro- 
neous identification of the Irish word noibh (illustris) with sanctus. On the 
other hand, we have the classical tradition of the Irish being brutes and the 
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later medieval tradition (probably a Norman fabrication) of their cowardice, 
the latter exercising great influence on Ireland’s place in chivalresque litera- 
ture, from Tristan’s adversary (‘a haughty man, Irish by descent, evil- 
minded, crafty and mendacious’ in the Nordic version) to the ludicrous 
Irish knights performing at the Stuttgart court feast in 1617 (described by 
Weckherlin). 

Continental ideas of Ireland were based on those foreign interpretations 
(summarized by Lucidarius and surviving in the Kleine Cosmographien and 
Weltkunden right to the nineteenth century) rather than on the few attempts 
made by natives of Ireland to criticize this tradition (as was done by Dicuil 
and by Marcus, the author of the Visio Tundali). The spreading of Irish 
manuscripts, Irish book-iJlustrations and other works of art showing Irish 
influence, however, testified more eloquently to the historical truth. 
The Visio Tundali, written in Latin by an Irishman at Ratisbon at the 
request of a German abbess, then translated into the Hessian, Bavarian and 
Low-German dialects, was the first work of German literature inspired by 
the establishment of a separate monastic organization by Irish clerics in 
Germany. Under the leadership of St. James’s, Ratisbon, this congregation 
extended from Erfurt to Lake Constance, and for a hundred years had an 
affiliated house at Kiev, where Irish monks ministered to the Ratisbon 
merchants. The Vienna house of this congregation figures prominently in 
the rhymed Chronicles of Austria, and to this day in Vienna, Wiirzburg, 
Ratisbon and Nuremberg the names of Schottenkloster, Schottengasse, etc., 
recall this tradition. While this congregation gradually decayed, it found a 
definite place in local histories. 

The position which Ireland occupied in the German mind at the late twelfth 
century can be illustrated by the frequent references made to Ireland in the 
epic literature of that time. Traditional ignorance of, or lack of interest in, 
German-Irish literary relations can be seen from the fact that in such a 
comprebensive work as Gertrude Schoepperle’s Tristan and Isolt, a study of 
the sources of the roman (1913), no mention was made of the fact that Gottfried’s 
work is distinguished from the earlier Tristan-tradition by the references 
made in it to historical Irish place-names and to social and cultural conditions 
in contemporary Ireland. A considerable part of the tradition on Kudrun 
has been devoted to the suggestion that by Irlande, in the opening line, the 
Dutch province of Eirlandt is meant rather than Ireland! On the other hand, 
one writer has set out to prove that Baljan in Kudrun is ‘of course’ a typical 
Irish-place name starting with Bally-. It may be mentioned at this point that 
even those who do not share the belief that Irish-German literary relations 
as such are a subject worthy of investigation, will derive some benefit from 
considering these relations at least as one new point of view liable to open 
interesting vistas on traditional problems. 
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While from the later thirteenth century German knowledge relapsed into 
pure fabulation and definite interest in Ireland decreased, a sustained tradition 
of Irish associations was maintained through the influence of the story of St. 
Brendan the Seafarer and the accounts of St. Patrick’s Purgatory. The oldest 
manuscript of the Navigatio Brendani originally belong to St. Maximin, 
Treves. The first — Middle Frankish — translation of this text has been 
preserved in the Middle German thirteenth-century poem, the Middle Low 
German poem of the same period and the High German prose version of the 
fourteenth century, but all these German versions left little of the Irish associa- 
tions. Still, reference to Schottenlant or das land Ybernia being St. Brendan’s 
country frequently occur in the thirteenth century. 

The earliest existing work of German vernacular literature to deal with an 
Irish subject was the Alemannic poem of St. Patricius written about 1160, 
that is, thirty years before the famous account by Henry of Saltrey of Owen’s 
descent into St. Patrick’s Purgatory. The German tradition of this latter 
work (one of the earliest manuscripts of which was at Bamberg) becomes 
more evident towards the end of the Middle Ages, when Germans were 
among the first to doubt the veracity of the visions alleged to have been 
granted to pilgrims. In 1480 appeared at Augsburg two accounts of the 
pilgrimage, in 1496 at Memmingen Burchard von Horneck’s Carmen de 
Purgatorio divi Patricii, but the most interesting reflection of this tradition was 
the Volksbuch of Fortunatus (first published in 1509 at Augsburg). It contains 
a curious rationalist account of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, which it says was 
situated near Waldrich, a place-name suggesting that this section of the work 
at least was of German origin. In a later passage, Fortunatus tells of an an- 
chorite in Ireland cultivating trees, the fruit of which have miraculous 
powers. 

Between 1400 and 1600 mutual knowledge of Ireland and Germany was 
at its lowest. The association of the Irish and German ‘nationalities’ at the 
university of Paris and the few Irish students whom we can trace at German 
universities apparently conveyed little first-hand knowledge of the two 
countries to each other. One literary fruit of this academic intercourse, 
however, may have been the publication in 1496 at Lubeck of one of the 
theological treatises by Thomas Hybernicus of Johnstown, Co. Kildare. 

While this was the first work by an Irishman printed in Germany, the 
first book written in German and printed in the Reich to deal exclusively 
with an Irish subject was Die Wahrhaffte Historie von dem beriimbten Abbt Sankt 
Fridolin (Fribourg, 1586). Written by St. Peter Canisius, ‘the second Apostle 
of Germany’, and dealing with one of the most shadowy ‘Irish’ Saints in 
Germany, this book paved the way for a number of more scholarly works, 
chiefly by Bavarian historians, on the tradition of Irish Patron Saints. 
Heinrich Canisius, the cousin of the Saint, published in 1601 some of the 
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fundamental records of Irish hagiography such as Cogitosus’s Life of St. 
Brigid and Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, adding numerous records rela- 
ting to the first millenium of Irish monastic activities on the Continent. One 
of Heinrich Canisius’s coJleagues at Dillingen was Stephen White, s.J., of 
Clonmel, the chief contributor on Germany to the Acts of the Irish Saints, 
which during the Thirty Years War were compiled by the great John 
Colgan, 0.F.M., and his fellow workers at Louvain. 

Fr. White’s own work, entitled Apologia pro Hibernia, was not published 
until 1849; it was directed against the Scots who in Germany claimed for 
themselves the whole tradition going under the name of the Scoti, thus pre- 
venting the restoration of the Schottenkloster to the Irish. While for the 
German Catholic historians the rediscovered Irish tradition was a powerful 
weapon against the Reformers, the Irish exiled scholars had to support this 
tradition (most of which had been completely unknown in Ireland) in their 
own interest. For the subsequent 300 years, both in Germany and in Ireland 
the study of the literary tradition of Irish Saints in Germany was burdened 
with this twofold tendency. The efforts spent on supplying a scholarly 
foundation for this purely practical tradition were not entirely wasted, as 
they kept alive a certain minimum of mutual interest between Ireland and 
Germany. 

In Germany this new interest in Ireland did not remain confined to the 
historical sphere. When Thomas Carve, the self-styled chaplain of the Irish 
forces serving in the Imperial army, published his Itinerarium from Ireland to 
Vienna and during the war, a German translation was demanded, which was 
to become one of the most important sources on the assassination of Wallen- 
stein. Carve after all was the man who had the pleasant task to decide 
whether Butler’s dragoons had been murderers or not. Carve then engaged 
in a bitter controversy with Anthony Bruodin, 0.F.M., on some points in 
the latter’s Propugnaculum Veritatis (Prague, 1643), the most comprehensive 
statement on Irish history ever published by an Irishman in the Reich. 
Though written in Latin this controversy cannot have failed to spread some 
knowledge of, or at least interest in, Irish affairs. 

During the seventeenth century numerous Irish exiles were appointed to 
professorships in Central Europe. In 1625 appeared at Frankfurt on Main a 
commentary of more than 700 pages on the works of Aristotle, by Bernardus 
Morisanus, of whom little seems to be known beyond the fact stated on the 
title-page of his work that he was Derensis Ibernus (from Derry). Apart from 
Bruodin (who also wrote several theological manuals), the most prolific 
among the seventeenth-century Irish writers in the Reich was Augustine 
Gibbon de Burgo, 0.s.a., who lectured at Wurzburg and Erfurt, and whose 
works remained classics with his order right to the late eighteenth century. 
These refugee writers were naturally too preoccupied with the happenings 
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in their native country not to take every opportunity to refer to them. 
However, their readers were not likely to take more than a theoretical 
interest in these matters. 

There are but few attempts during that period made by Germans to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of Ireland. In 1572 three German counts arrived at 
Dublin, but Fitz-William took good care to prevent them from proceeding 
beyond the city walls. In his Itinerary, Fynes Moryson speaks of a Bohemian 
Baron who out of curiosity ventured into Ireland in the heat of the rebellion. 
Arriving at the court of Tyrone, he related ‘for a miracle’ that for eight 
days he had no food but porridge. About the same time Weckherlin visited 
Ireland, where he picked up a few Irish phrases which he inserted in one of 
his odes. Grimmelshausen says that he saw in Ireland the two wells, one of 
which conveys beauty, the other ugliness, a typical example of secular 
Irlandkunde cf that period. When the great Dutch cartographers set to work, 
Ireland was the last country they considered worth obtaining first-hand 
knowledge of, but in 1642 Arnold Boate, one of their countrymen serving 
with the Cromwellian army, compiled a Natural History of Ireland — to 
attract foreign planters. A few years later a Frenchman wrote up his ex- 
periences in Ireland. These first autoptical accounts of Ireland by Continental 
travellers are stil] invaluable. 

The first German to record his experiences in Ireland was Schomberg 
who, commanding the Williamite army, was killed at the Boyne. His tomb 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, is the first grave of a German in Ireland 
preserved to this day. In the inscription given to this tomb, Swift complained 
that Schomberg’s relatives had shown no interest in his memory. However, 
Schomberg’s activities in Ireland produced a large literary reaction in 
Germany, notably Happel’s Hibernia Vindicata (Hamburg, 1691), the first 
German book to deal exclusively with the history and geography of Ireland. 
A curious reflection of Schomberg’s activities were the Memoirs de Montcal, 
one of the Abbé Prévost’s Irish novels. Sacrificing the last shred of historical 
truth to frivolous imagination, this work marks the transition from the 
second to the third period of Irish-Continental literary relations. 

With the exception perhaps of the twelfth and early thirteenth century, 
this is the only period where Irish-German literary relations were mutual. 
That Swift, Steele, Goldsmith and Sterne were Irish, their contemporaries 
on the Continent realized more clearly than their countrymen do today. 
In conjunction with the Ossianic movement, the international influence of 
those writers put Ireland again on the literary map of Europe. The archaeo- 
logical notes in Macpherson’s Ossian revived the study of Irish antiquities, 
a subject in which the Continent soon became interested too. While Gabriel 
Béranger co-operated with General Vallancey in — somewhat fantastic — 
studies of this kind in Ireland, Goethe read O’Halloran’s Antiquities of Ireland 
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and Walker’s Irish Bards, two standard works with whom Anthony O’Hara, 
the last Knight of Malta, had presented him. 

Goethe, of course, is the pivot-point of German-Irish literary relations. 
At 21, he translated for Herder some passages from the ‘original’ of Ossian, 
the first translation of a Gaelic text into German, and thus, as already re- 
cognized by Stern, the foundation-stone of the impressive edifice of German 
Celtic studies. Through his friend Giesecke, a native of Augsburg, then 
professor of mineralogy at the Royal Dublin Society, Goethe received a fine 
collection of the stones of Ireland. He was interested in the fauna and the 
climate of Ireland. He was far ahead of his time in the appreciation of the 
political situation created by O’Connell, and above all, through close 
acquaintance with the numerous Irishmen staying at Weimar (and, as Goethe 
wrote to Boisseree, of all foreigners liked best in his house), he attained to a 
knowledge of their national characteristics unsurpassed by any German 
writer on Ireland. Des Voeux, one of the Irish lovers of his daughter-in-law, 
was the first English translator of Tasso. Downes and Swifte (a descendant 
of the Dean) placed on record their experiences in gay Olympic Weimar. 

Translations and imitations of Werther had been among the earliest Irish 
prints of Continental literature. In 1799 William Blaquiere, the son of the 
Viceregal secretary, published simultaneously at London and Dublin his 
excellent translation of Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years War. A few 
months later, however, William Preston, the playwright, delivered at the 
Royal Irish Academy a lecture in which he accused Goethe and Schiller of 
establishing cannibalism on the stage. Yet twenty years later, Goethe was 
the first German to become a Hon. Member of the Academy. Right from 
its foundation, the Dublin University Magazine made it its special object to 
promote knowledge of contemporary German literature, by articles on 
German conditions, reviews of German books, and in particular translations 
of poetry, notably Mangan’s series Anthologia Germanica (which also included 
the best English translation of Wallensteins Lager).. The subsequent publica- 
tion of this series in book form and the masterly translation of Faust, through 
Anster, also a contributor to the Dublin University Magazine, mark the climax 
of Irish interest in German literature. 

The first German travel-book on Ireland was written in 1783 by Volkmann 
(whose book on Italy was extensively used by Goethe). The author had 
never been in Ireland, but gave a balanced compilation of the sources avail- 
able to him. A few months later, Kuettner wrote his Briefe aus Irland, to this 
day perhaps the best German travel-book on Ireland. Kuettner had the 
advantage of being tutor to the sons of Lord Tyrone, the brother of John 
Beresford, then virtually the ruler of Ireland. His modesty and restraint 
compare most favourably with the sweeping superficiality of Pueckler’s 
Briefe eines Verstorbenen, which, through Goethe's review, became the 
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best known German book on Ireland In the year of their publication, 
the first German translations of works of nineteenth-century Anglo-Irish 
literature (Moore’s memoirs of Captain Rock and Whitty’s Irish Tales) were 
published by Messrs. Manz, the leading Catholic publisher, at Breslau. Of 
Moore's Lalla Rookh we have three German translations, not counting | 
Flechsig’ S translation of Paradise and Peri, underlying Robert Schumann’s 
‘secular oratorio’. The publication of Whitty’ s Tales was followed up by the 
translation, with a beautiful preface Ueber die Elfen, by the Brothers Grimm 
of Croker’s Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland, and later by von Killinger’s 
series Erin, including also Griffin’s Collegians. 

During the years 1830 and 1845 more books on Ireland were published 
in Germany than during the rest of the century together. The place which 
Ireland then occupied in German thought may be gauged from the fact that 
at O’Connell’s trial in Dublin, several German newspapers sent special 
reporters, whose verbatim reports were subsequently published in book 
form. 

O'Connell marks the beginning of the fourth period of German-Irish [ 
literary relations, which is outside the scope of this survey. Its central figure 
is the scholar, Zeuss, followed by two great generations of German Celltists, 
Lassaulx, the geologist, Bellesheim, the historian of the Irish church, and | 
perhaps Bonn, the best German writer on the political problems of moder 
Ireland. In 1916, Sir Roger Casement wrote Irland und Deutschland, to my } 
knowledge the only book in the title of which the names of the two countries 
were linked. 

In this survey, I have confined myself to offering some evidence of the | 
extent of Irish-German literary relations and their significant implications. 
As, to my knowledge, I am the only one who has so far systematically 
devoted himself to this study, I need not apologize for Jacunae of which 
I am only too well aware. The present survey was based almost exclusively | 
on work already published or in hand. I should be glad if my notes would | 
evoke interest in similar studies among those who are in a bibliographical 
position more favourable than one who works right in the middle of deep 
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POEMS OF 
RAINER MARIA RILKE 


Translated by various hands 


POEMS OF RAINER MARIA RILKE 
(Translated by various hands) | 


RITTER 


Reitet der Ritter in schwarzem Stahl 
hinaus in die rauschende Welt. 


Und draussen ist Alles: Der Tag und das Tal 
und der Freund und der Feind und das Mahl im Saal : 
und der Mai und die Maid und der Wald und der Gral, | 
und Gott ist selber vieltausendmal 
an alle Strassen gestellt. 


Doch in dem Panzer des Ritters drinnen, 
hinter den finstersten Ringen, 

hockt der Tod und muss sinnen und sinnen: 
Wann wird die Klinge springen 

iiber die Eisenhecke, 

die fremde befreiende Klinge, 

die mich aus meinem Verstecke 

holt, drin ich so viele 

gebiickte Tage verbringe — 
dass ich mich endlich strecke | 
und spiele 
und singe. 


SPAZIERGANG 


Schon ist mein Blick am Hiigel, dem besonnten, , 
dem Wege, den ich kaum begann, voran. : 
So fasst uns das, was wir nicht fassen konnten, 
voller Erscheinung, aus der Ferne an — | 


und wandelt uns, auch wenn wir’s nicht erreichen, | 
in jenes, das wir, kaum es ahnend, sind; | 
ein Zeichen weht, erwidernd unserm Zeichen . . . 
Wir aber spiiren nur den Gegenwind. 
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TRANSLATED BY I. F. PARRY 


THE KNIGHT 


Proudly the knight in black coat of mail 
rides out in the rousing world. 


And everything's there: The day and the vale 

and friend and foe and the feast in the hall 

and May and the maiden, the wood and the Grail, 
and God in manifold shapes in all 

the myriad ways of the world. 


But within the armour’s links, 
behind each sinister ring, 
crouches Death, and he thinks and thinks: 
When will the blade spring 
this steel embrace, 

the alien comforting blade, 

to pierce the hiding-place 
where I have passed so many 
a cramped and weary day — 
that I may show my face 

and play 

and sing. 


TRANSLATED BY EMMY WOLFE 


[From Spdate Gedichte, Insel Verlag; English translations authorized by the 
publishers] 


WALK 


A sunlit hill — and roving far my glances, 
anticipating where I want to go. 

Thus, what evaded us, all shape, advances 
towards us, from distant haunts, to touch us so — 


transforming us, and we need not achieve it, 
into that what we are and hardly know; 

a sign, response to ours, we receive it 

just as a gentle breeze and counterflow. 
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VORFRUHLING 


Harte schwand. Auf einmal legt sich Schonung 
an der Wiesen aufgedecktes Grau. 

Kleine Wasser andern die Betonung. 
Zartlichkeiten, ungenau, 


greifen nach der Erde aus dem Raum. 
Wege gehen weit ins Land und zeigen’s. 
Unvermutet sichst Du seines Steigens 
Ausdruck in dem leeren Baum. 


AUSGESETZT AUF DEN BERGEN... 


Ausgesetzt auf den Bergen des Herzens. Siche, wie klein dort, 


siehe: die letzte Ortschaft der Worte, und héher, 
aber wie klein auch, noch ein letztes 

Gehéft von Geftihl. Erkennst Du’s: 

Ausgesetzt auf den Bergen des Herzens. Steingrund 
unter den Handen. Hier bliiht wohl 

einiges auf: aus stummem Absturz 

bliiht ein unwissendes Kraut singend hervor. 

Aber der Wissende? Ach, der zu wissen begann, 


und schweigt nun, ausgesetzt auf den Bergen des Herzens. 


Da geht wohl, heilen Bewusstseins, 

manches umher, manches gesicherte Bergtier, 
wechselt und weilt. Und der grosse geborgene Vogel 
kreist um der Gipfel reine Verweigerung. Aber 
ungeborgen, hier auf den Bergen des Herzens — 


FROM DAS STUNDENBUCH 


Und er verneigte sich in solche Tiefe, 
dass ihm ein Zittern durch die Glieder lief. 
Aber der Alte ward es nicht gewahr. 
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TRANSLATED BY EMMY WOLFF 


EARLY SPRING 


| Hardness gone. How sudden expectation 
softens meadowland, exposed in grey. 
Streamlets, flowing, shift their intonation, 
and caresses, vaguely, stray 


earthward groping out of space, but free. 

: Open roads lead far away and show it. 

) Unawares now — look: you startled know it 
| rising in the empty tree. 


TRANSLATED BY EMMY WOLFF 


) LEFT ALONE ON THE HEIGHTS OF YOUR HEARTNOW.. 


Left alone on the heights of your heart now: look here, how tiny, 
) look here: the highest hamlet of words and still higher 
up, yet how small too, that last homestead 

of feeling and hope. You saw it? — 

Left alone on the heights of your heart and stone crags 

| under your hands here, — where some things 

) may blossom forth: from steeps so soundless, 

chanting, an ignorant herb flowers away. 

But he who knows, alas? He who now started to know, 
grew silent, left alone on the heights of his heart here. 
Maybe, some animals wander, 

| unhurt and safe, many a mountain-goat freely 

passes and halts. And the giant-bird circles securely 
tranquil round peaks of purest denial . . . however, 
unprotected, you, on the heights of your heart here. . . . 


TRANSLATED BY B. Q. MORGAN 


FROM THE BOOK OF HOURS 


And low he bowed, and reached such deeps below 
| That shudders trembled up and down his frame. 
The Ancient made no sign he was aware. 
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Da fasste sich der kranke M6nch am Haar 
und schlug sich wie ein Kleid an einen Baum. 


Aber der Alte stand und sah es kaum. 


Da nahm der kranke Monch sich in die Hinde 
wie man ein Richtschwert in die Hinde nimmt, 
und hieb und hieb, verwundete die Winde 
und stiess sich endlich in den Grund ergrimmt. 
Aber der Alte blickte unbestimmt. 


Da riss der M6nch sein Kleid sich ab wie Rinde 
und knieend hielt er es dem Alten hin. 


Und sieh: er kam. Kam wie zu einem Kinde 
und sagte sanft: Weisst du auch wer ich bin: 
Das wusste er. Und legte sich gelinde 
dem Greis wie eine Geige unters Kinn. 


DAS KARUSSELL 
Jardin de Luxembourg 


Mit einem Dach und seinem Schatten dreht 
sich eine kleine Weile der Bestand 

von bunten Pferden, alle aus dem Land, 
das lange zégert, ch es untergeht. 

Zwar manche sind an Wagen angespannt, 
doch alle haben Mut in ihren Mienen; 

ein blaser roter Lowe geht mit ihnen 

und dann und wann ein weisser Elefant. 


Sogar ein Hirsch ist da ganz wie im Wald, 
nur dass er einen Sattel trigt und driiber 
ein kleines blaues Madchen aufgeschnallt. 


Und auf dem Léwen reitet weiss ein Junge 
und halt sich mit der kleinen heissen Hand, 
dieweil der Ziahne zeigt und Zunge. 


Und dann und wann ein weisser Elefant. 
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The sick monk seized himself by his own hair 
And flung him like a robe about a tree. 
The Ancient stood and hardly seemed to see. 


And then the sick monk gripped himself amain 
Like to a hangman’s sword that smites in vain, 
And smote, and smote, the very walls to wound, 
And drove himself at last into the ground. 

The Ancient stood and vaguely looked around. 


But then the monk stripped off his robe defiled 
And knelt before him, holding it on high. 


And lo: he came. Came as unto a child 
And gently said, Thou knowest it is I? 

He knew. And softly placed himself within 
The Ancient’s hands like willing violin. 


TRANSLATED BY B. Q. MORGAN 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


With gaudy roof and whirling shadow turns 
For just a little while the rather scant 

Array of horses from that mystic land 

Which lives as long as childish fancy yearns. 
Oh, some are hitched to wagons, that I'll grant, 
But all of them have courage in their bearing. 
An evil lion after them goes tearing, 

And now and then a snow-white elephant. 


There is a stag, too, just as in the wood, 
Except that he is saddled, and is bearing 
A tiny girl in blue, so sweet and good. 


And on the lion rides a boy in white, 
Who holds on tight with little heated hand, 
While lion keeps his teeth and tongue in sight. 


And now and then a snow-white elephant. 


| 
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Und auf den Pferden kommen sie voriiber, 

auch Madchen, helle, diesem Pferdesprunge 

fast schon entwachsen; mitten in dem Schwunge 
schauen sie auf, irgendwohin, heriiber — 


Und dann und wann ein weisser Elefant. 


Und das geht hin und eilt sich, dass es endet, 
und kreist und dreht sich nur und hat kein Ziel. 
Ein Rot, ein Griin, ein Grau vorbeigesendet, 
cin kleines kaum begonnenes Profil. 

Und manchesmal ein Licheln, hergewendet, 
ein scliges, das blendet und verschwendet | 
an dieses atemlose blinde Spiel. 


SONETTE AN ORPHEUS-—lL, Xil 


Heil dem Geist, der uns verbinden mag; 
denn wir leben wahrhaft in Figuren. , 
Und mit kleinen Schritten gehn die Uhren 
neben unserm eigentlichen Tag. 


Ohne unsern wahren Platz zu kennen, 
handeln wir aus wirklichem Bezug. 
Die Antennen ftihlen die Antennen, 
und die leere Ferne trug. .. . 


Reine Spannung. O Musik der Kriifte! 
Ist nicht durch die lasslichen Geschifte 
jede Stérung von dir abgelenkt:? 


Selbst wenn sich der Bauer sorgt und handelt, 
wo die Saat in Sommer sich verwandelt, 
reicht er niemals hin. Die Erde schenkt. ; 
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And on the horses see them come a-faring, 
Among them girls, somewhat sophisticated 
For such a sport, with leaping horses sated; 
Their eyes stray out, aloof, remote, uncaring. 


And now and then a snow-white elephant. 


And all this goes and hastens to be ended, 

And whirls and turns about and has no goal. 

A red, a green, a grey, all swiftly blended, 

A little outline of a larger whole. 

But sometimes there’s a smile not quite intended, 
A blissful one, that’s happily expended 

Upon this breathless blinding of the soul. 


TRANSLATED BY J. B. LEISHMAN 
SONNETS TO ORPHEUS—PART I, Xii 


Hail to the spirit able to combine 

lives that truly live in trope and figure; 
for our watches trip beside the bigger- 
stepping day that’s really yours and mine. 


We act on real relations, without any 
knowledge of what’s behind or what’s before; 
the antennae feeling the antennae, 

and the empty distance bore. . . . 


Purest tension. Harmony of forces! 
Expending our dispensable resources 
we leave a silence round your instruments. 


Even the farmer’s long preoccupation 
where the seed awaits its transformation 
is always insufficient. Earth presents. 
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LETZER ABEND 


Und Nacht und fernes Fahren; denn der Train 
des ganzen Heeres zog am Park voriiber. 

Er aber hob den Blick vom Clavecin 

und spielte noch und sah zu ihr hiniiber 


beinah, wie man in einen Spiegel schaut: 
so sehr erfiillt von seinen jungen Ziigen 
und wissend, wie sie seine Trauer triigen, 
schén und verftihrender bei jedem Laut. 


Doch plétzlich wars, als ob sich das verwische: 
sie stand wie miihsam in der Fensternische 


und hielt des Herzens drangendes Geklopf. 


Sein Spiel gab nach. Von draussen wehte Frische. 


Und seltsam fremd stand auf dem Spiegeltische 
der schwarze Tschako mit dem Totenkopf. 
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TRANSLATED BY J. A. CORBETT 
THE LAST EVENING 


Night and distant rumbling; far away 
Along the park there moved the army train, 
But at the clavecin he continued to play, 
Lifting his eyes to look at her again 


Almost as one might in a mirror stare, 
With youthful features set in strong relief, 
And knowing that they bore his grief 


With every note seductive and more fair. 


And then it seemed as if the fairness went. 
She stood before the window as one spent 
With anguish, and restrained her heart’s loud tones. 


His playing ceased; from outside came cool air, 
And strangely weird before her mirror there 


His shako stood with badge of skull and bones. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF JAKOB WASSERMANN 
TO HANS AUFRICHT 


BY GERAINT VAUGHAN JONES 


With the publication of Christian Wahnschaffe in 1918 the middle period of 
Jakob Wassermann’s career reached its maturity. It spite of its baroque 
extravagance, this novel was a tremendous achievement; it was even 
described by one reviewer as one of the greatest novels of this or any other 
century, and Mr. Edward Crankshaw, comparing its author with the great 
Russians, wrote that ‘to claim that a man so little known in this country 
should be regarded as the equal or master of these is to invite every scepticism; 
nevertheless I beg to advance this claim’;' and when contemporary fashions, 
such as the grossly exaggerated valuation of Franz Kafka in England and the 
United States, have passed, perhaps the greatness and the terrifying apoca- 
lyptic profundity of Christian Wahnschaffe will once more be appreciated. 

After this publication Wassermann experienced a depressing feeling of 
spiritual exhaustion and lack of creativeness which he described in the first 
story of Der unbekannter Gast, a volume which was to be the first of a series 
of tales called Der Wendekreis, the purpose of which he described to his 
young friend Hans Aufricht in a letter quoted below. The period covered 
by this series of tales lasted from 1919 to 1924 and produced only two novels 
of note: Laudin und die Seinen and Ulrike Woytich. 

During the years 1926-33 Wassermann enjoyed an immense reputation; 
his average yearly income from his novels alone during the last five years 
of his life amounting to some 80,000 reichsmarks: an enormous sum for a 
German author. He wrote continually, lectured frequently in Germany, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, Holland and in 1927 in the United 
States, where he was given a surprisingly enthusiastic welcome. 

In addition to marking the end of a literary period the publication of 
Christian Wahnschaffe almost coincided with the end of his marriage to 
Julie Speyer, whom he had married in 1901 and who was the mother of 
four children. In 1919 he left her, and six years later obtained a divorce and 
married Marta Stross, who gave him many years of close intellectual com- 
panionship. Hans Aufricht married her daughter Emmy. 

Though the last years of Wassermann’s life were at times made unendur- 
able by litigation and the situation arising out of his divorce, he wrote 
during the years 1926-33, in addition to the massive trilogy (Der Fall 
Maurizius, Etzel Andergast and Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz), one of the 
most delightful of his tales, Der Aufruhr um den Junker Ernst, a fine memorial 
lecture on his friend Hugo von Hofmannsthal (who died in the summer of 
1929), the second autobiographical volume Selbstbetrachtungen, biographies 
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of Columbus and H. M. Stanley, and several of his finest lectures, the last 
of which, Humanitat und das Problem des Glaubens, was delivered in Holland 
in December 1933 (less than a month before he died) and published in the 
Neue Rundschau in February 1934. 

The work of Wassermann’s last years became intellectually extremely 
complex, though formal complexity had reached its highest point in Der 
Fall Maurizius, one of the best known and most penetrating of his novels. 
In Etzel Andergast, which showed the extent of his concern with problems of 
personality and especially those of young people during the years between 
the first World War and Hitler’s assumption of power, he exposed the moral 
nihilism and frustrations which provided such a fruitful soil for the growth of 
National Socialism; while in his last novel, which is ruthlessly autobio- 
graphical, he sets forth a kind of biopsychological philosophy strongly 
influenced by the Russian cerebrologist Constantin von Monakow and 
issuing in something closely approaching mysticism. The amazing insight 
displayed in the novels written during the last seven years of his life placed 
Wassermann in the forefront of psychological novelists. 

The letters to Hans Aufricht, a young man who, like many others, wrote 
to Wassermann for literary and other kinds of advice, cover the last fourteen 
years of the novelist’s life and elicited from him much information about his 
own work and his conception of his craft. They have little of the very 
personal element conspicuous in his correspondence with Samuel and 
Hedwig Fisher, who were old friends and belonged to an older generation. 
On receiving some of Aufricht’s work Wassermann replied from Altaussee 
in Styria, where he had his permanent residence after leaving Vienna. 


18.XII.19 

Lieber Herr Aufricht, 

ich habe Ihre Arbeiten erhalten und gelesen. Wie ich es vorausgewusst, so ist 
es: ich finde es schwer, dariiber zu urteilen und ganz unméglich, die von Ihnen 
gefordete Entscheidung zu fallen. Ich will nach meinem besten Vermdgen 
aufrichtig sein, denn die Herzlichkeit und Lauterkeit, die aus Ihrem Brief zu 
mir sprechen, geben mir die Gewahr, dass Sie mir unbedingte Sachlichkeit 
zubilligen und dass Sie selbst den ehrlichen Willen zu ihr haben. 

Sie besitzen zweifellos Talent. Sie verstehen es, cine Situation zu zeichnen, 
Figuren auf die Beine zustellen, seelische Zustinde mit einer nicht selten 
imponierenden Knappheit und Sicherheit ins Plastische und in die Anschauung 
zu fiihren; es ist Kraft des Wortes da, Kenntnis der wesentlichen Hilfsmitteln 
des Epischen, sogar eine gweisse Kiihnheit in der Abbreviatur und der Uber- 
schneidung der Motive und Perspektiven. Das alles ist aber noch ein wenig 
naiv, ich meine naiv im pers6nlichen Sinne, nicht im kiinstlerischen, was ja 
letzter, schwer erreichbarer Gipfel ist; es ist mit noch zu viel Freude an sich 
selbst, an der ‘spriihenden’ Feder, am Kunterbunt des Lebens, am Zufilligen 
der Impression, am Ungefahr der Erscheinung vermischt, um rein, um 
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bedeutend, um im héheren Sinn zu wirken, denn das Kunstwerk muss ja 
neben aller realen Greifbarkeit, die unerliasslich ist, auch immer ein Meta- 
phorisches haben. Sonst ist etwas da, was tiefer betrachtet, zugleich nicht da ist, 
Um es klipp und klar su sagen: Was Sie da gemacht haben sind keine 
Stoffe. Es sind Studien, Skizzen, Eindriicke, Erlebnisse, alles was Sie wollen, 
aber keine Stoffe. Hiezu gehért Einmaligkeit. Gehért Zusammenfassung, 
endgiltige, alles Zerstreuten, Fliichtigen, Beobachteten, Empfundenen, in ein 
unselbstiches Ganzes, scheinbar sehr Reales, in Wirklichkeit véllig Irreales, 
Ausserreales, Erhéhtes. Ich weiss nicht, ob Ihnen das, was ich hier sage, nicht 
blosse Wortschille sind: fiir mich ist es die Summe einer Lebenserfahrung, und 
wenn ich mich entschliessen konnte, dariiber zu schreiben, so geschieht es 
gerade im Hinblick auf Ihr unbezweifelbares “Talent,’ in dem Waunsche, 
einen langwierigen Prozess abzukiirzen und Ihnen miihselige Irrwege, von 
denen schwer wieder zuriickzufinden ist, zu ersparen. Was ist denn Talent: 
An sich nichts: eine Voraussetzung bestenfalls. Das Sittliche der Arbeit, des 
hochgesteckten Zieles, des allmahlichen Erfassens vom Wesen der Kunst, die 
Hingabe an die Sache und den Menschen ergeben erst das, was allein in 
Betracht kommt. Sie werden mich gewiss verstehen; Sie haben mich schon 
verstanden. Allerdings ist es ja heute so, das alle gleichsam von der Hand in 
den Mund leben, jeder glaubt, er kénne an den gedeckten Tisch sitzen, jeder 
lebt vom Kapital und steht stolz auf seinen eigenen zwei Beinen. Aber das 
ist nicht von bead Dauer; es sind kurzarmige, homunculushafte Lebewesen, 
die dabei ans Licht kommen, sie krabbeln eine Zeitlang und dann verenden 
sie geraiischlos, so viel Larm sie auch zu machen verstanden haben. 

Ich denke, Sie werden einen Weg finden. Wenn Sie mich von den jeweilig 
erreichten Stationen unterrichten wollen, werde ich mich freuen. Sonderbar 
war es mir bei der Lektiire Ihrer Arbeiten, dass Sie sich gerade an mich 
gewandt haben: es ist da doch gar nichts von meiner Pragung; neigen Sie 
nicht innerlich viel mehr zu einer Darstellungsart, wie sie etwa Heinrich 
Mann hat? ... 

Die zum Schluss gestellte Frage Ihres Briefes beantworte ich nicht gern. 
Aber es sei: Die Johanna Schéntag ist ein sehr persdénliches Erlebnis.’ 


Mit besten Griissen, Jakob Wassermann 


Soon after writing this letter Wassermann received further inquiries from 
Aufricht, who seems to have told him that he was financially secure and 
therefore had the time to devote himself to the craft of authorship. 


Sie haben mir allerdings angedeutet [Wassermann wrote in his reply] dass Sie 
gegen die Notdurft des Lebens ziemlich gesichert seien; dennoch will es mir 
gefahrlich scheinen, wenn man sich bei grosser Jugend dem schriftstellerichen 
Beruf ausschliesslich hingibt; dazu ist eine enormes Fantasie-Reservoir not- 
wendig, grosse Widerstandskraft, grosse Uberlegenheit, grosse Reinheit, 
und grosse Geduld. Man wird da leicht exigeant gegen sich selbst, gegen 
Welt und Menschen, wesenlos unzufrieden, iiberwachsam, — kurz, ich 


brauche Ihnen alle diese Klippen nicht aufzudecken. 
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Wassermann evidently felt that his popularity with the public was not 
as great as it should have been, and sensed a good deal of prejudice which 
he attributed elsewhere to the fact that he was a Jew. In 1908, after the 
publication of Caspar Hauser, one of the finest of his novels, which he had 
deliberately written out of great affection and as a throughly ‘German’ tale, 
his opponents refused to believe that a Jew could write anything ‘German’. 
Aufricht, in a letter written in the spring of 1920, had asked Wassermann 
about his two early tales, Schlafst du, Mutter? and Die Schaffnerin, which 
Langen had published twenty-five years before, and of which Wasserman 
no longer possessed copies. Apparently literary historians knew about them 
and referred to them in a manner designed to discredit their author. 


Fiir diese Herren bin ich, soviel man mir sagt, zumeist ein rotes Tuch [Wasser- 
mann wrote], und von einigen hérte ich, dass sie in wiissten Beschimpfungen 
und geringschatzigen Attributen nicht genug tun kénnen, wenn mein Name 
auftaucht. Es ist nicht von Belang, aber es bezeichnet doch meine schwierige 
Position und meine Isoliertheit im deutschen Schrifttum ein wenig. Ich hatte 
keinen leichten, keinen freundlichen Weg, und wo es angeht, bewirft man 
mich immer noch mit dem Schmutz. Wenn ich in manchem Liebe erwecken 
durfte, so habe ich in vielem um so mehr Hass wachgerufen; und ist es schon 
nicht Hass, so ist es doch Erbitterung dariiber, dass ihnen die einfache Formel 
fiir mich fehlt. Nun, man muss es tragen.* 


On June 15th, 1920, Wassermann replied to another letter from his 
persistent correspondent. 


Alles, was Sie iiber sich selbst berichten, ist eigentlich so, wie es sein muss, 
Manches ist mir wie eine Erinnerung an eigene Kampfe und Anfechtungen. 
zu manchem muss ich licheln, iiber manches muss ich mich wundern; aber 
jedes hat sein Gesetz und wird durch einen ewigen Kreislauf bestitigt. Wer 
schaffen will, bedarf vieler Geduld mit sich selbst, er hat ein zartes und 
kompliziertes Instrument zu iiberwachen; Geduld, ja, und Wissen um sich 
selbst und Strenge gegen sich selbst und endlich eine véllige Selbstvergessen- 
heit und Selbstiiberwindung. Es gilt sozusagen den Curs durch den schmalen 
Kanal finden, der bedroht ist einerseits von den Dingen, den Menschen, der 
Welt, andrerseits von dem fordernden, wolliistigen, zufriedenen, eitlen, 
bésartigen, kurzsichtigen ‘Ich’. Und alles ist wieder unentbehrlich: die 
Dinge, die Menschen, die Welt und das Ich. Schwierig, jawohl. Ich bin nicht 
einmal ein Ratgeber, habe wenig vom Weisen an mir und muss die Balance 
an jedem einzelnen Tag erst wieder neu suchen. 


Two months later Wassermann was in the midst of planning Der Wende- 
kreis and was busy with the proofs of the first volume. 


Gegenwartig [he wrote] mache ich die Correcturen‘ fiire den im Herbst 
erscheinenden Band des Cyklus: Der Wendekreis, und versuche eine Schrift, 
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die betitelt ist: Mein Leben als Deutscher und als Jude, eine Art Bekenntnis, } 
Beichte, Riickschau, ein Selbstbefreiungswerk aus driickendsten Gedanken | 
und gualenden Fragen. Dariiber nachstens mehr. Die ‘Prinzessin Girnara’ 
ist, wie Sie sicher erkannt haben werden, die dramatische Ausgestaltung der 
Schlusslegende des Christian Wahnschaffe. Ich habe das Ding fiir einen 
befreundeten Komponisten der allermodernsten Richtung geschrieben.’ Ein 
Experiment, um mit dem alten Schema der Operndichtung, auch der Wagner’- 
schen, zu brechen, mehr als Oratorium als Oper. 


More information about the development of Der Wendekreis is given in | 


the following extracts from further letters to Aufricht. 
28.12.20 
[after a visit to Vienna which seems to have left him in a state of nervous 
exhaustion. 


.Der Inhalt der folgenden Bande muss nun aufs sorgfaltige erwogen 
werden. Es liegen viele Stofte bereit, aber beider Wahl und Entscheidung 
handelt es sich ja immer um ein Stiick Leben. Monate gehen hin, und sie 


diirfen nicht leer gewesen sein. . . . | 
Ja, zu Nimfiihr und Willenius® war die Tragddie Gauguin-van Gogh einer | 
der Anliasse. 


Die zweite Frage betreftend die Langeweile am eigenen Produkt ist schwerer 
zu beantworten. Natiirlich ermiiden die ‘Werke’. Immer wieder hinsehen, 
immer wieder probieren, immer wieder beginnen, das ermiidet. Es hangt 
von der Intensitat der Anfangsvision ab, ob man alle die Krankheits- und 
Erschépfungs zustinde iiberdaucrt. Aber—es gibt auch Dinge, die dadurch 
ermiiden, dass der ahnend—wache Geist eines echten Schépfers allmahlich 
ihren inneren Unwert zu spiiren bekommt. Man erhebt sich unversehens 
iiber ein Niveau, das man damals betreten hatte, und die Dinge werden § 
klein. Sie sehen, es ist schwer; iiberall sind Zweifel, und was mein ? 
Freund Hofmannsthal mal seufzend bemerkte, hat seine Richtigkeit. 
Es ist ein Wunder, meinte er, dass man sich bei diesem Métier nicht Sfter 
aufhingt. Dieser Tage bekam ich eine Kritik aus der “New York Nation | W 
iiber den englisch erschienen Wahnschaffe, und die Verleger baten mich, | th 
ich solle dem Mann 6ffentlich antworten; ich habe es getan, um des fremden in 
Landes willen sozusagen; aber was der Mann geschrieben hatte, war so } re 
abgriindig téricht und platt, dass man nicht anders denken kann als: der | gy 


grésste Teil der Erde ist von Idioten bewohnt und es lohnt sich nicht einmal, | x, 

ihnen zum Tanz aufzuspielen, um so weniger das zu tun, was ich tue. Immer- | x 
hin, man ist dazu geschaffen. . . . rr 
Altaussee, Steiermark, 15.2.21 
. Zu den guten Erfahrungen der letzten Zeit gehéren die Kundgebungen - 

aus Amerika; die Zeitungen schreiben dort in einem Ton, den ich in Deutsch- 7 


land nicht gewéhnt bin und auch wahrscheinlich nie erleben werde. Hierzu- | 
lande bin ich schliesslich doch einer, den man gelten lasst, weil er einmal da 
hi w 
ist, unbequem aber nich leicht zu iibersehen. Die Ausnahmen natiirlich | 
ausgenommen. . . . kr 
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Ich arbeite jetzt mit Bestindigkeit am zweiten Band des “Wendekreises’. 
Von einer Novellentrilogie Oberlins drei Stufen ist der erste Teil fertig. Es 
ist ein seltsames Triptychon, zusammenfassend was in heutiger Jugend an 
Erotik darstellbar ist. Ich legte das Angefangene in die Schublade und mache 
nun eine Art Historie, betitelt Sturreganz, ein ziemlich tolles Ding, von dem 
zu erzahlen fast so schwer ist wie es zu erzahlen. Sonst—Schneeginge; viel 
Lekture; mit dem allergréssten Entziicken habe ich mich jetzt in Boccaccio 
vertieft; zugleich in Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, ein Lieblingsbuch meines 
lieben Busoni, wunderbarste Mischung von Genialitat, romantischer Willkiir, 
franzésicher faltenwerfender Rhetorik, katholisierender Tendenz, gliihender 
Menschlichkeit, Ansitze zu Dostoijewskischer Gestaltung. Auch beschiftige 
ich mich viel mit Nietzsche, was ein tragisches, wichtiges, tiefes Kapital 
unseres deutschen Geisteslebens ist. Was fiir ein Prophet, was fiir ein Seher; 
und welche Zerstiickung doch schliesslich! . . . 


Altaussee, 10.1.22 

... Mit vieler Selbstzahmung habe ich mich nun wieder in die Tiefen neuer 
Arbeit versenkt, Es handelt sich diesmal um einen grossen Vorwurf. Ich will 
die entscheidende Epoche 1870 bis 1920, Entwicklung und Katastrophe, in 
eine Gestalt komponieren, Gestalt grossen Stils, aus realistischem Detail 
erwachend bis in die Héhen des giltigen Symbols und suche dazu noch die 
Elemente und die Konstruktion, was immer das Schwerste ist. Dreizehnmal 
habe ich bereits angefangen, jedesmal von einer neuen Seite. Aber es ist keine 
vergebliche Arbeit, denn man dringt dadurch in alle Verhiltnisse ein und 
lernt den Stoff iibersehen. Freilich, Ohren muss man dabei haben wie ein 
Wachhund und ein zu langes Irregehen bringt die Gefahr der Ermiidung mit 
sich. Hier will ich nun einmal versuchen, zum Humor in der eminenten 
Bedeutung des Begriffes durchzudringen; der Gegenstand bietet die Méglich- 
keit dazu. 


It would seem from this that Wassermann was uncertain about the form 
which Der Wendekreis should take; in its present form it does not suggest 
the immense sweep and social documentation which I believe Wassermann 
intended it to possess; and if his work from this period onwards is to be 
regarded as having the significance which he attributed to it the terminus ad 
quem which he set to it should be extended so as to include the Andergast- 
Kerkhoven trilogy — Der Fall Maurizius, Etzel Andergast and Joseph 
Kerkhovens dritte Existenz, which round off his profound psychological 
picture of an age. Despite Wassermann’s ‘symbolism’, the Wendekreis 
novels are concerned more with individuals than with the social-historical 
movements of background of the years 1870-1920; only one novel was 
actually written about the beginning of that half-century, Der Mann von 
vierzig Jahren (1913), and this had none of the representative quality with 
a7. Wassermann intended to endow the novels constituting the Wende- 

eis. 
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Altaussee, 20.8.22 

Lieber Aufricht, 

ich bin in dieser Woche endlich mit der Umarbeitung meines Romanes 
fertig geworden;’ nun habe ich zwei Vortrage auszuarbeiten; den iiber die 
‘Gestalt’ will ich ein wenig vertiefen und urbanisieren, und einen zweiten 
‘Humanitat’ will ich neu machen; ich werde ihn anfangs November in meiner 
Vaterstadt Fiirth halten, gleichsam als Generalprobe fiir Schweden, wo ich | 
zwischen 20. November und 10. Dezember sein werde, wenn nicht bis dahin 
unsere Welt in Triimmer geht,* wozu viele Aussicht ist. Dann muss ich den | 
zweiten, schwereren tragischen Teil des Romanes machen, Sie sehen Arbeit 
in Fiille. Oft habe ich den misstrauischen und furchtbaren Gedanken: Indes 
du arbeitest, bringst du dich vielleicht um den wahren Kern und Sinn des zu 
Tuenden; bist in einem ungefahlichen Geleise drin und rollst weiter; wer weiss 
ob du nicht griindlich in die Irre fahrst und der Motor dir tiickisch deinen 4 
Willen abgeleitet hatz Es mégen Hypochondrien sein; aber auf meinem 
Wagen sitzen etwas zu viel Passagiere, denen ich verantwortlich bin, und die 
Zeit ist doch gar zu hart. Es ist etwas eigenes um diese ‘Zeit’. Einerseits 
bestehe ich durch sie und sie tragt mich, andrerseits méchts man nichts lieber 
als ihr entschliipfen und auf einen anderen Planeten auswandern. Alle Funda- 
mente sind morsch. 
Wann werden wir uns in diesem Herbst sehen und wo? Kénnten Sie nicht 
anfangs November nach Niirnberg kommen? Ich bin dann freilich auch in 
Berlin aber dort ist immer solch gehetztes Treiben. 


Herzlich griisst Sie 
Thr Jakob Wassermann 


Wassermann was a most painstaking artist. He began Faber fourteen 
times; the tale Adam Urbas (in Der unbekannte Gast), was rewritten nineteen 
times; the first fifty pages of Der Fall Maurizius twenty-two times. It is 
therefore natural that he should be rather disturbed by the signs of haste in 
Aufricht’s writing, for he wrote, in a letter replying to one of Aufricht’s 
communications in May, 1924, while he was engaged on a tale which was 
most likely Faber, oder die verlorenen Jahre (published that year): 


Ihre ganze Art macht mich ein wenig besorgt. Es ist nichts zu iiberstiirzen 
und es darf nicht iiberstiirzt werden. Der Schriftsteller, der Dichter, der sich 
nicht bei jeder Zeile sagt: Ich habe tausend Jahre vor mir, gefahrdet seine 
organische Entwicklung. Freilich wissen wir alle, wie verflucht wenig Zeit 
wir haben, aber das ist des Fleisches Erbteil, nicht des Geistes. . . . 


Throughout the years 1926 and 1927 Wassermann was collecting material 
for Der Fall Maurizius, in which he incorporated also his experiences in 
America. This novel, suggested by the case of Karl Hau,’ and embodying | 
Wassermann’s passionate interest in justice as a moral and juridical concept, | 
was the result of careful preparation and a brilliant example ofhis competence | 
as a superb architect of literary form. Compared with its brilliant dialectic 
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Kafka’s Der Prozess, for example, which also deals with the subject of justice, 
is insignificant. As the following letter shows, Wassermann desired first- 
hand knowledge of the prison-life which he so vividly described in the great 
central section of the novel describing the visits of von Andergast, the Public 
Prosecutor, to Leonhart Maurizius in the prison at Kressa. 


Diisseldorf, Parkhotel, 27.10.26 
Lieber Aufricht, 

Ihr Brief liegt noch immer unbeantwortet in meinem Gedachtnis, aber es 
sind ja zwischen uns ‘Antworten’ nicht nétig, da es ja auch keine ‘Fragen’ 
gibt. Es ist mir ein angenehmes Gefiihl, dass Sie wieder in Altaussee sind, so 
ugefahr: Der ist nun auch versorgt. Um so mehr als ich mich ganz wild in 
der Welt herumtreibend fiihle, von allem abgeschnitten, was mir nahe und 
unentbehrlich ist. Vorgestern hatte ich eines der starksten Erlebnisse, Besuch 
um Zuchthaus Dietz. Dariiber im einzelnen to berichten ist ganz ausgeschlos- 
sen, ich habe seitenlange Notizen gemacht und kann sie hier nicht wieder- 
holen. Wir waren, Freudenthal, Prinzhorn,’ ich, den ganzen Tag dort, ich 
war schliesslich zum Umbrechen miid, auch seelisch, das greift alles unge- 
heuer an, dieses uralte Oranierschloss, gefiillt mit, — ja, sag ich Verbrecher? 
Es gibt wahrscheinlich keine Verbrecher im bisherigen Sinne, mit Verlorenen, 
Wahnsinnigen, Psychopathen, Entarteten. Nur zwei wirkliche “Verbrecher’ 
sah ich, einen Lustmérder, der einen Kanarienvogel in seiner Zelle hatte," 
und jenen Genz, der vor einigen Monaten in Frankfurt den Kriminalbeamten 
in der Nacht meuchlings niedermachte. Der ist allerdings ein wahres Panther- 
tier; aber dieses Panthertier was im biirgerlichen Beruf “Handlungsgehilfe’! 
Darin ist das ganze Geheimnis unserer Welt. Ausserordentlich gut haben mir 
die Beamten gefallen, das ganze Personal hat etwa Erschiitterndes in seiner 
geradezu sichtbaren Pflichttreue und in seinem Ernst. Das ist doch sehr 
deutsch, wenn irgendwas, dann das. Das sonderbarste nach diesem Eindruck 
war dann am Abend, nach fiinfstiindiger Autofahrt im Regen, die erste China- 
tagung im ‘Rémer’. Grosse Empfang, Herren im Smoking, Damen in Gesell- 
schaftstoilette, Ansprachen, Musik, Rede von Keyserling (iibrigens glinzend!) 
nach alledem an diesem Tag! Meine Augen kamen mir verriickt vor. So 
mag mancher von denen dort vielleicht triumen, wenn er im Traum bis zum 
Unfassbaren geht. — Gestern habe ich in Crefeld gelesen. Es war so voll, dass 
die Leute auf dem Podium dicht um mich herum sassen, das aufmerksamste, 
netteste Publikum, das sich denken lasst. Uberhaupt habe ich hier Zulauf 
wie ein Alter, und die mich gerufen haben, wundern sich selbst bass. Ich mich 
auch. Freudenthal ist ganz weg von dem Maurizius-Fragment, hat nur ganz 
wenige Details beandstandet. Ha, der Genius triumphiert iiber die fremde 
Materie. .. . 


During the summer of 1926 a wealthy American of German origin, Mr. 
Henry Goldmann, urged Wassermann to go to the United States. Because 
of the crisis in his personal affairs, financial embarrassments, and the unsatis- 
factory state of his health he was disinclined to leave Europe; but after meet- 
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ing Mr. Goldmann at Baden-Baden and discussing the proposal with him, 
Wassermann consented to take advantage of the offer of assistance which 
was submitted to him. On January 2oth, 1927, he left Hamburg with his 
wife and spent two months in the United States." 


Lieber Freund [he wrote to Aufricht from the St. Regis Hotel, 14.2.27, 
shortly after his arrival], gestern sagte ich zu Marta, eigentlich fehlt mir der 
Aufricht. Sie antwortete: ja, wenn der Bursch englisch Kénnte . . . Und 
einen Stossseufzer iiber Erzichungsmangel. — Die Stadt ist betaubend, ich hatte 
so was nicht im entferntesten geahnt. Veranstaltung iiber Veranstaltung, 
Empang iiber Empfang, Menschen iiber Menschen, unser Notizbuch hat 
nicht Platz, gestern habe ich den zwanzigsten Reporter empfangen und nach 
einigen zornigen Exclamationen zur Tiir beférdert, von der Popularitat 
meiner Biicher hier hatte ich nicht die geringste Ahnung, und die Naivitit, 
der persénliche Glaube, das ist alles interessant und fast ergreifend ftir mich. 
Vorliufig sind wir, Marta und ich gemeinsam, den Anforderungen noch ganz 
gut gewachsen . . . Das ich mir vorstellen soll, ich kann wieder in Altaussee 
ruhig bei der Arbeit sitzen und oben ist Ulilein’** und am Abend kommt 
Aufricht, das ist wie cine Absurditat. Es ist alles anders, nicht nur die Zeit, 
jetzt vier Uhr nachmittags habt Ihr zehn Uhr abends. . . . 


Wassermann’s sojourn in the United States lasted for two months, during 
which time he visited several universities including Columbia,"* where he 
delivered his Rede tiber die Humanitat in a hall so overcrowded that the police 
had to be summoned to control the audience. He familiarized himself with 
as many aspects of American life as was possible; the palaces of New York 
millionaires, the slums of New York and Chicago, the Jewish quarter of the 
Bronx and the negro Harlem. He crossed the continent to California, 
visiting the Grand Cafion, Los Angeles, Hollywood and San Francisco. 
Though he had little interest in Zionism himself, he called on Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann and spent ‘the whole night’ in conversation with him, and though 
he did not find his stay in America always pleasant, it was in every way 
fascinating. One of the things which surprised him most was his great 
reputation as a novelist (which is to be attributed partly to Dr. Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s translation of Christian Wahnschaffe),’> concerning which he 
wrote to Aufricht while returning to Hamburg on the Albert Ballin: 


An Bord des Dampfers “Albert Ballin’ 
21.4.27 

Mein Lieber, 

ich beniitze eine Elan stimmung in der sonnigen Tragheit, die von dem 
Leben auf dem Schiff unzertrennlich ist, weil wir morgen in Cherbourg sind 
und Sie den Brief Dienstag haben werden, was plétzlich eine verfiihrerische 
Nihe dessen ist, was ich Heimat nenne. Endlich! 
Blick ich zuriick, sowar dieses Amerika wie eine schwere Aufgabe, die 
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ich lésen musste, und nun, habe ich gleich die Lésung nicht, so weiss ich doch, 
was damit los ist. Aber ich will gar nicht anfangen zu schildern, sondern nur 
“a sagen: Fiir Leute meiner Art ist es ein hoffnungsloses Exil. Allerdings, das 
Eine muss ich sagen, ware meine Existenz ausschliesslich auf Ruhmdurst und 
seine Befriedigung gestellt gewesen, so hatte ich davon fiir lange Zeit genug 


27, empfangen. Es ist beinahe lacherlich, aber es gibt kaum einen halbwegs 
ler | gebildeten Menschen dort driiben, der nicht von mir wiisste und das eine oder 
nd | andere Buch gelesen hatte, und zwar wie; davon mal miindlich. Ein kluger 
tte Mann sagte mir beim Abschied auf dem Schiff, die Geschichte der Wirkung 
1g, | von Christian Wahnschaffe in Amerika bilde eigentlich ein eigenes Kapital 
hat in der Geistesgeschichte dieses Landes und werde von spateren Beobachtern 
ch schwerlich iibergangen werden. Komisch. Und das scheint mir selbst so zu 
tit | sein. Was nun den materiellen Erfolg anlangt, so ist Ihre Hoffnung, ich 
at, kdnne damit die Arbeit am Ahasver bestreiten, ach wie weit vom Ziel."* Holly- 
ch. wood war eine komplette und pittoreske Enttduschung. Jedoch in einigen 
mz | Jahren wird da was zu machen sein. Im Ubrigen habe ich einen excellenten 
see Vertrag mit Liveright gemacht, ihm alle meine friiheren Werke verkauft, 
mt | eine stattliche Tantiéme fiir Wedlock'’ eingeheimst, eins oder das andere kleine 
cit, ‘Geschiaft’ erledigt, so dass ich im ganzen etwa zehntausend Dollar mitbringe 
und so einen Teil meiner Schuldenlasten abtragen kann. Ich gestehe offen, 
dass ich nicht mehr erwartet habe und erwarten durfte. Ihren Bericht iiber die 
ng Vorlesung habe ich mit grosser Freude gelesen, und da ich Sie kenne, den 
he | Stoff kenne, das Publikum kenne, so konnte ich eine cinfache Rechnung 
ice §— aufstellen, die, durch das Medium meines Instinktes gegangen, mir s 
ith | dass das was ist, was Sie gemacht haben. Aber hauptsachlich, dass Sie witkbeh 
tk ff mit Ernst gearbeitet haben,’ macht mich froh, denn hier ist der Gewinn, hier 
he ganz allein. Und wenn aus Ihnen wird, Teufel noch mal, dann hab ich was 
io Erpriessliches mehr auf der Welt geleistet und nicht das Geringste, denn ein 
won ) bisschen Anteil schreibe ich mir doch zu, wenn ich auch so verwegen nicht 
™ bin zu glauben, man kénne aus Untauglichem Taugliches und aus einem 
2 blossen Woller und Tuer eine Natur machen. Denn dafiir ist Gott allein 
- verantwortlich und zur Dankannahme berechtigt = Auf gutes Wiedersehen, 
Thr 
eat Jakob Wassermann 
“ws Wenn ich an den armen Etzel denke, habe ich ordentlich Lampenfieber. 
Nicht mal ingedacht in all der Zeit. Und doch ist mir jetzt schon klar, dass 
ich von vorn beginnen werde. 
Wassermann received a letter of greeting from Aufricht on his fifty-sixth 
birthday on March roth, 1929, to which he replied: 


Ich danke Ihnen fiir Ihre Gliickwiinsche, die mich in ausserlich sehr beweg- 

ind | ten Tagen treffen.’* Mein Leben wird iiberhaupt immer umfangreicher, immer 
efordeter, taglich soll mehr hinein, die Menschen verlangen neben Verstand- 

Echem viel Absurdes von mir. Ich soll Beichtvater, Fiihrer, Prophet, Padagog 

und Ratgeber sein, ich miisste auf alle Produktion verzichten, um da nichts zu 
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versagen, wo man schliesslich doch versagen muss. Die westdeutsche Tournee 
verlief programmgemiss, aber eigentlich war nur K6ln eine Freude — zahllose 
junge Menschen, grosser Widerhall — denn auch dort hielt ich die Etzelrede, 
wie gestern hier, und auch dort hatte sie eine (ftir mich) unerwartete grossem 
oder mehr tiefe Wirkung. Ich bin in schénen Staidten gewesen, Miinster, 
Trier, sah schéne alte gothische Kirchen, aber das Literarische und die Men- 
schen dazu, O Gott! Ich mach das auch nicht mehr. Schluss. Provinz ist zu 
meiden. Und in den kommenden Jahren muss ich nun doch an die Etzelarbeit 
denken, so hart die Widerstande auch noch sind. Denn eigentlich sitzt mir 
die ganze Welt dabei im Nacken und wird hdllisch aufpassen, ob die Sache 
auch gelingt, und macht man dann das ganz Andere, das was sie nicht erwar- 
ten, so werden sie wild und erklaren sich ftir enttauscht. Ich frage mich nur 
immer, wo ich das Material herkriegen soll, die erste Voraussetzung fiir eine 
dichterische Romanrealitat, das ist ja das Grundproblem, worauf allesandere ¢ | 
ruht. Neulich kam die Rede bei Fischers auf Ihre oesterreichische Zuriick- 

gezogenheit, ich denke daran ad vocem Material; unleugbar hat es seine | 
Gefahren fiir Sie, und Sie miissen einmal griindlich mit sich ins Gericht 

gehen: Welcher ungeheuren Phantasiekraft bedarf es, um such davon zu , 
nahren, wenn die Sinne nicht neu aufnehmen und das Schicksal in der Passivi- | | 
tat bestehen bleibt; da frist man ja zuletzt die eigenen Knochen an. Deutsch- : 
land ist heute ein zentraler Punkt zeitgendssischer Geschichte und Berlin eine 
Weltbiihne. Ich finde, man kann es nicht entbehren, und ich miisste mich 
einer Lassigkeit anklagen, wenn ich Sie nicht aufmerksam machen wiirde, [| 
was Sie versiumen. .. . 


~~ 


Wassermann had only just commenced Etzel Andergast, and twenty-three 
months were to elapse before its completion. Into it he poured all his ex- : 
periences of life in the capital and his knowledge of the young, post-war [| ' 
spiritually ‘orphaned’ generation to which he appealed three years later in ) 
his Rede an die Jugend tiber das Leben im Geiste and whose rootlessness he ex- b 
posed so profoundly in Etzel Andergast. : 

The last letter from which I quote was also a reply to a birthday greeting ; 
which Wassermann received on his last birthday but one. 

h 


Altaussee, Steiermark, 11.3.32 
Lieber Aufricht, 
fiir die beiden Turgeniews innigsten Dank, ebenso wie fiir das treue 
Gedenken. Ich kann mich ja trotz der bald sechzigmaligen Wiederholung de 
noch immer nicht daran gewdhnen, dass ein Geburtstag etwas Besonderes . 
sein soll, worauf der Betroffene, und doch mehr seine Umwelt, Acht zu 
geben hat. So bin ich also immer in Wahrheit iiberrascht. Aber wie lange , 


wird man dieses festliches Stiick noch spielen kénnen? Das ist die Frage. 2 
Und wenn dann die Lampen ausgeléscht sind, wer wird sich seiner noch | 
erinnern? In dieser Welt? . . . Wie immer, 

Thr 


Jakob Wassermann 
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1 The Bookman, 1932, vol. 81, p. 275. 

2 In the absence of any knowledge of Aufricht’s question it is not easy to suggest what Wassermann 
meant by this. One of the secondary themes in Christian Wahnschaffe is the extremely complex psycho- 
logical relationship between Amadeus Voss, an embittered man of the people, and Johanna Schéntag, 
the daughter of a wealthy Jewish banker. Voss, suffering from a masochistic sense of inferiority and at 
the same time a violent Jew-hater, falls in love with Johanna, who despises him and is also in love with 
Christian Wahnschaffe. By the time Voss has debauched her she, after enjoying her humiliation, is in 
love with Voss, who has no longer any use for her. The episode illustrates the love-hatred which occurs 
so frequently in Wassermann’s novels, complicated by the alternation of masochism and sadism, about 
rn I suspect, knew far more from his own experience than he was willing to confide 
to Aufricht. 

8 Die Schaffnerin is published together with Die Juden von Zirndorf, Sabattai Zewi, and Der niegkiisste 
Mund in the volume entitled Frankische Erzahlung in the collected works edition. A similar reluctance 
to make any adequate effort to understand Wassermann appears among some English critics, such as 
Mr. Jethro Bithell, whose pages on Wassermann in his Modern German Literature contain not only in- 
accuracies but also judgments which a less superficial acquaintance with Wassermann’s writings would 
not substantiate. 

* Der unbekannte Gast, translated into English, with the first tale omitted, as World’s Ends. Mein Weg 
als Deutscher und Jude was dedicated to the pianist Busoni and published in the following year. 

5 Dr. Egon Wellesz, now lecturer on the history of Music at Oxford and Fellow of Lincoln College, 
and formerly professor of the History of Music at the University of Vienna. The opera was first per- 
formed in 1921 in Frankfort. 

§ One of the tales in the volume of short stories Der goldene Spiegel (1911). 

? The second of the Wendekreis novels, Oberlins drei Stufen, which is a study in the emotional tensions 
of adolescence in relation to maternal love, an awakening sense of the erotic and of the impact of a 
demonic personality on another person in a disruptive manner: the latter being a recurrent theme in 
Wassermann’s novels, rooted in his own disastrous experiences during the Munich years 1894-97, as a 
result of which he fled to Vienna. Oberlin, brought up by a widowed mother, is the type of ‘orphaned’ 
generation, as, in another sense, is Etzel Andergast who, brought up in a virtually motherless home, is 
confronted with intellectual tensions. Although not one of his most important novels, Oberlin is an 
admirable illustration of Wassermann’s interest in the problems of young people during a period of 
radical social change and threatened disruption. 

® These lectures can be found in the collected essays, lectures, etc., Lebensdienst, pp. 347-420. 

® Karl Hau, a German-American lawyer, was accused in December 1906 of having murdered his 
mother-in-law, Josephine Molitor. The evidence was inconclusive, but Hau was nevertheless found 
guilty of the crime. The unpopularity of the verdict caused such a popular demonstration in his favour 
in Karlsruhe that troops had to be called upon to maintain order. Eighteen years later, after a reconsidera- 
tion of the evidence, Hau was released from prison, after which he committed suicide. 

10 This incident is mentioned in Der Fall Maurizius, chapter 9, par. 4. 

1! Freudenthal was professor of Penal Law at Frankfort University, and Prinzhorn a psychiatrist who 
became well known through his book Die Bildnerei des Geisteskranken. 

12 The journey was described by Marta Wassermann in Eine Frau reist durch Amerika (S. Fischer, 1928) 
and by Wassermann himself in Wirkliche und seelische Landschaft Amerikas (Lebensdienst, pp. 37-85). 
Some of this, for example, the description of the Chicago stockyards, was incorporated in the second 
book of Der Fall Maurizius, where Gregor Waremme describes to Etzel Andergast his life in America. 

18 Carl Ulrich, Wassermann’s youngest child, born in 1924. It was to him that he told the story which 
he elaborated as Der Aufruhr um den Junker Ernst. 

14 See the letter to Fischer in the previous article. 

18 One reader told Dr. Lewisohn that she underwent something like a religious experience on reading 
it (Mid-Channel, p. 138). 

16 Wassermann’s intention was to write a tale entitled Ahasver, the theme of which was to be the Wan- 
dering Jew. Shortly before his death on January Ist, 1934, he was beginning to amass material for it, 
= as over thirty years earlier he had plunged into the preparatory studies for the novel Alexander in 
Babylon. 

1? The reference is to the royalties from the American translation of the novel Laudin und die Seinen. 

18 Here Wassermann may be referring to a novel, Die Verhandlungen gegen La Renonciére, which was 
in due course published by the S. Fischer Verlag and to which Wassermann wrote an introduction. The 
novel, however, excited little interest. 

1® Wassermann was in Berlin. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
BY A. C. LANDOR 


THE majority of philosophers have spent the best part of their lives disclaim- 
ing and disparaging vigorously the views of men they held in high esteem 
in their youth. In fact, the extent of their original admiration could usually 
be measured by the vociferous persistence with which they strove to depre- 
cate their former tutors later on in life. Eventually they even proceeded to 
consider this criticism of theirs as a new and startling discovery — their 
discovery! 

‘Auf, lasst uns den Geist der Schwere toeten’ — exclaims Nietzsche, and 
we know exactly what he had in mind. A German Professor seriousl 
invoking us to become transformed into something more aren yma 

ayer and friskicr, something set on gamboling light-heartedly through 
Efe, because life was something to be welcomed — that was indeed an un- 
common spectacle, but we know, of course, that Nietzsche was trying to 
escape from ‘the worst of all possible worlds’. 

Because Schopenhauer rejected life, Nietzsche accepted it unconditionally, 
because Schopenhauer discredited the very force of life (der blinde Wille), 
Nietzsche extolled it (Sehnsuechtig nach Fernerem, Hoeherem, Hellerem — 
Also Sprach Zarathustra). But above all, it was his former master’s moral 
conception (compassions as the ‘kategorischer Imperatif’ of human be- 
haviour and Asceticism, Nihilism as its sublime summit) which brought 
forth his most impassioned disavowal. It could almost be said that the 
second half of “Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung’ set Nietzsche philo- 
sophizing. 

There are things in his philosophy which one cannot easily digest because 
on the surface they appear crude, ruthless and primitive, unless they are 
regarded as a counter-blast to Schopenhauer: 


Der gute Krieg ist es, der jede Sache heiligt. (Also sprach Zarathustra.) 
Ihr sollt den Frieden lieben als Mittel zu neuen Kriegen. (Also sprach Zara- 
thustra. ) 


Nobody could misunderstand the significance of these lines. In themselves 
they leave no margin for half-truths or subtle shades of meanings. Yet seen 
against the background of Schopenhauer’s philosophy they instantly change 
their immobile position and become fraught with ambiguous, poetical 
values. Nietzsche spoke of ‘the good war’ and what he actually meant was 
the good war with the abhorrent nothingness into which Schopenhauer had 
been enticing him. Incidentally these quotations are taken from Zarathustra 
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who said: “Die Dichter luegen zu viel!’ In other words one must not take 
Nietzsche too literally! 

Primarily a psychologist, Nietzsche criticized Schopenhauer from the 
psychologist’s point of view (Was bedeuten Asketische Ideale). The initial 
force of this attack swept him along that by now famous path which led 
to a scrutiny of all recognized moral values and which ended in their irre- 
vocable condemnation. By examining the growth and the roots of concep- 
tions such as ‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘modest’ and ‘compassionate’, etc., he seem- 
ingly deprived them of their hitherto unquestioned validity and by making 
their development subject to definite laws he took away from them that 
absolute authority without which they would ultimately become little more 
than a traditional, social coin. Finally he concluded that they had sprung 
from the very impulses (such as deceit, hypocrisy, distrust, envy, hatred, 
will to power and so on) which they were destined to suppress. This was 
certainly an ingenious thought, a philosophical coup d'état so to speak, 
intended to take the world by surprise. 

He had, however, only reasserted the age-old philosophical case of the~ 
relativity of all values against their absolute and universal application (that 
the primary assault coincided with an attack on Christian ideals — that was 
at first at least ‘eine Begleiterscheinung’ only, to use his own terminology). 
On the one hand therefore, there was the point of view of all those who 
claimed, like Nietzsche, that what was valid for ‘A’, could certainly not be 
valid for “B’, as ‘B’ was quite different from ‘A’. On the other hand, there 
were those who contended that, what is applied to ‘A’, should certainly be 
applied to “B’ also and to “C’ and so on. Obviously there is no compromise 
possible between these two arguments. There never has been and there 
never will be for the simple reason that they shared no common ground, 
where a meeting could have been possible. Those who held that values were 
relative stated the psychologist’s point of view purely and simply, whereas 
their opponents established their claims metaphysically. In practically all 
philosophies ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are recognized a priori, namely through meta- 
physical channels: ‘God’, ‘soul’, ‘after-life’, “Ding an sich’. 

The essential part of Nietzsche’s ‘Herrenmoral’ and ‘Sklavenmoral’ is 
merely a reiteration of this relativity of values. The exceptional few must‘ 
not be expected — or even permitted — to live according to a set of tradi- 
tional rules reserved for the many. The herd was their danger and therefore 
they must keep a certain distance between themselves and the environment, 
the outlook, the enjoyments, the temptations and above all the morals of 
the many lest their independence becomes imperilled. They must live by 
themselves and in themselves, proud, courageous, independent, distrustful, 
self-sufficient and self-contained, preoccupied with their dreams, lonely, 
serene and on the off-side of the road, without the utilitarian virtues of those 
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little people: this was Zarathustra’s plea; it was the case of the ‘Herrenmoral’ 
against the ‘Sklavenmoral’. 

It was not a political theory to justify the type of modern dictatorship we 
have just experienced in Europe; nor did it call for any class or racial perse- 
cution in the twentieth-century sense. Nietzsche demanded that the few 
remained ‘distant’ and the many kept within their boundaries: 


Der Sinn der Herde soll in der Herde herschen,— aber nicht ueber sie hinaus- 
greifen. (Der Wille zur Macht.) 


A minute examination of “Sklavenmoral’ will reveal a variety of things. 
It was in any case an elastic term and Nietzsche being by temperament more 
digressive than analytical, it was often misunderstood, particularly by those 
whose knowledge of his works was perfunctory and piecemeal. Like the 
majority of his expressions it was perhaps oversimplified, too concise and 
striking, not to become exposed to the risk of vulgarization and journalistic 
exploitation. A brief summary of what was actually associated with the 
term may therefore be advisable; shortly it covers three types of humanity: 


(a) All those who harboured some sort of grudge against life (die Schlecht- 
weggekommenen). 

(b) All those who were weak and suffering in soul and body (die Leidenden). 
(c) All those who preferred to live an easy, average, sheltered, uneventful 
life (die Mittelmaessigen). 


According to Nietzsche the first two categories included mainly people 
who were invariably to be discovered as the princiapl supporters of nihilistic 
religions (Buddhism and Christianity, etc.). To make life itself hateful that 
would obviously appeal to those who hated their own particular type of 
life. A new narcotic remedy was found for the sick and the suffering by 
discrediting health and the small people claimed that their virtue was the 
only virtue recognized in heaven. From this it follows — concluded 
Nietzsche — that religions are nothing but subtle, intellectual expressions of 
certain sentiments such as envy, malice, hatred, will to power and so on. 

Nobody would question nowadays that this was a rather one-sided 
doctrine. It must be conceded, however, that it was expounded by its author 
with skilful eloquence and aided by an exceptionally brilliant style. 

The flaws of his arguments are nevertheless easily detected. To begin 
with, his whole psychological analysis is rooted somewhat arbitrarily in the 
keynote ‘insincerity’. Nietzsche assumed from the start that the entire 
_— superstructure consisted of thinly disguised artifices of some form or 
other. 

There was also a vast field of so-called utilitarian sentiments (kindness, 
benevolence, generosity, helpfulness, etc.) left more or less unexplored by 
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him. Surely they could not be so completely waved aside? Yet Nietzsche 
dismissed them summarily as though they were of little importance and he 
sneered at the contribution Christianity made towards their cultivation. 

From the historical point of view it might be added that, before any 
cultural standards could be raised, primitive tribes required to pass through 
a stage of domestication (and Christianity played its part in domesticating 
Europe). The highest forms of art and culture could generally be discovered 
amongst tired, introspective and ‘decadent’ races, not amongst the adven- 
turous and the ‘kriegstuechtigen’. Those young, reckless, lusty, over- 
confident tribes Nietzsche sometimes dreamt of have often been the savage 
destroyers of some of the world’s finest civilizations. To tame them, to 
civilize them, to bring their sins home to them — that was the task of the 
so-called nihilistic religions. 

Perhaps Nietzsche’s violent attitude towards anything connected with 
Christianity may still leave us puzzled, unless we endeavour to visualize the 
time in which he lived: it was a period of comparative political calm, of 
increasing commercial expansion, of steady prosperity and smug optimism, 
of technical developments, self-complacency and newspapers; it was a period, 
when the middle class reigned supremely in every field, when security was 
in everybody’s heart and progress on everybody’s lips; it was a generation 
full of self-confidence, saner, tidier, more complete than ours, but perhaps 
most distinguished by that ardent obduracy and peculiar fervour with which 
they upheld and affirmed their moral laws and principals. Solidity was 
the main feature of the time. 

Little wonder that intellectuals like Nietzsche were tempted to defy those 
solid laws, with their undaunted optimism, and their aggressive self-assur- 
ance. How else was he to prove that he was an intellectual if not by re- 
pudiating and debunking the idiosyncrasies of his own time: the commercial 
greed, the political superficiality, the class hypocrisy and so on. His con- 
temporaries also happened to include swaggering, self-righteous Christians 
according to him — hence Nietzsche’s unmistakable rejection of all their 
doctrines and values. In the end this became almost inevitably an obsession 
with him. His polemics contained something of that repetitive, relentless 
and inexorable verbosity which seemed to foreshadow their author’s final, 
tragic decline. 

All the same he remained an enigma -— this teutonic Anti-Christ. He 
constantly appealed to the world to become lighter and happier, but he 
never smiled, himself. That became his tragedy in the end: 


Abseits sich stellend, Ernst bis zur Duesterkeit 


As a philosopher he also suffered a most unfortunate fate —the most 
distorted and most misquoted philosopher of them all! To us who have 
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endeavoured to understand him he will remain one of the last of the great 
European thinkers, a sharp breath of fresh air after Schopenhauer’s Nirvana 
and a gallant pursuer of the highest and most unattainable ideals. With that 
delicately chiselled style of his and those striking psychological and literary 
judgments he is unlikely to be forgotten quickly. 
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BAVARIAN PASSION 
BY ISABEL McCourt 


Tue other day* the postman delivered to me a new German illustrated maga- 
zine, and a sharp pang shot through my heart as I read its title: Bavaria and 
You. Its pictures of mountains, lakes and castles beckoned with glamorous 
memories of carefree student days, and its photographs of churches with 
bulb-shaped towers recalled baroque interiors which bewildered one with 
their lavish display. Turning the pages in a hurricane of memory, I read 
that the world-famous Passion Play was to be performed again in 1950 after 
a lapse of sixteen years; and then my mind went back, as to some former 
existence, to that far-away summer of 1934. 

I was spending it in the Bavarian Alps, and everyone in the village was 
talking of visiting Oberammergau. They were surprised when I decided 
to go to Lake Constance instead and visit Meersburg, the glorious castle- 
home of the poetess, Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. This proved indeed to 
be an enchanting experience; only the new zeppelin crouching in its hangar 
at Friedrichshafen had a sinister glitter in the hot sunshine like the dragon 
in the fairy-tale. But afterwards, when I heard on all sides how profoundly 
moving the Oberammergau play had been, I somewhat regretted my ‘con- 
trariness, which had been chiefly due to the fear that this religious per- 
formance might be just a highly commercialized show, put on for the 
special benefit of foreigners. 

However, I could console myself with the reflection that I had seen another, 
if less widely known, old German Passion Play, based on the same source. 
That was in the summer of 1928, when I was a student attending, at the 
university of Munich, a course on stagecraft by Professor Kutscher because 
of the interesting excursions involved. On this particular trip, we called 
first at Augsburg, where we visited the theatre in the evening and after- 
wards were taken behind the scenes. To my surprised amusement, it was a 
performance in German, with appropriate dialect renderings, of Sean 
O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars! We then proceeded to another beautiful 
old Bavarian town, Landsberg on the Lech, where Hitler, I believe, began 
in prison the account of his ‘Struggle’, but where we, in those still innocent 
days, were taken to view the works of Hubert von Herkomer. After a 
further two hours by train, we reached the artist’s birthplace and our 
destination, Waal. This little country town boasts the oldest popular theatre 
in Swabia, where we were to see a performance of the Passion Play which 
has been given there every ten years or so since the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

* Written March 1949. 
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At this point memory shows me an idyllic scene — a broad green sward, 
with ducks waddling about in the sunshine, whitewashed houses with flower- | 
gardens on either side, flowing down the middle a clear brook bordered by 

| 


rows of chestnut trees with all their candles ablaze, and a market-place 
dominated by a castle and parish church with graceful, bulb-shaped spire. 
Since the seventeenth century this church has been a place of pilgrimage, 
for it contains what is possibly an authentic relic, a portion of the Cross. 
Here, too, is a fine high altar carved by Lorenz Herkomer, father of the 


portrait painter. 
We students were billeted on the inhabitants, an American girl and | 


finding ourselves the guests of a friendly peasant couple, who received us, a 
as befits travellers from afar, in their ‘good room’ with the slippery horse- bed 
hair sofa. In our bedroom we found two huge wooden beds, each equipped | °° 
with a tremendous feather mattress and, as sole covering, an equally tremendous | “ 
feather quilt. The heat from these contraptions proved so stifling that, after | ' 7 
much weary tossing, we arose and thankfully spent the rest of the night on | . © 
the floor. Over coffee the next morning, our host politely asked us how we | °8 
had slept, and assured us, on our polite reply, that we would not often find | te 


such beds. This was good news after a night on the rack! | 
: At noon on Sunday, under sultry skies, we walked through the fields to | | 
the theatre, and promptly at one o'clock the ‘Passion’, as they called it, 
| began, all the parts being played, as in Oberammergau, by the villagers 

themselves. (Our host for example was one of the elders and also stage- 

manager; while the main role was taken by a shopkeeper, who was also f 
‘ general director. My programme contains his autograph — ‘Schwegler 
Hans, Christus.’) It was an impressive performance in its simplicity, and the jy 
. most dramatic moment came when a terrific thunderstorm which had been | 
brewing all morning suddenly broke. The lights went out, and as we sat ) 


II 


breathlessly in the darkened theatre listening to the torrential rain, a jagged 
fork of lightning caught and held in high relief, for one magnificent second, § IV 
the gleaming body on the Cross. This vivid sight impression was hammered L 


home by a colossal clap of thunder which threatened to bring the building ] 


crashing about our ears! P< 
And what, I wonder, will be the effect of the play in Oberammergau next i 
year? Strange that Bavaria became the home of the Passion Play in 1633, ; 


when this village took an oath to celebrate its deliverance from the plague. 
And exactly three hundred years later it became the home of the Brown [| It y 
Shirts, who were to crucify Christ so often in another kind of ‘Passion’. J of sor 
While memory swiftly bridged the gap between the last performance at f seen f 
Oberammergau and the next, another pang shot through me as I looked | many 
again at the magazine in my hand — Bavaria and You! folk s 
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WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 


A note on the poem 


‘Madam, accept this garland’ 
(A May Dance for the Court) 


BY A. T. Hatto 


Ir has long been assumed but often forgotten that the five strophes of 
Walther’s May Song (Lachmann 74, 20) were written for a May festival 


_ to be sung, danced and accompanied by suitable gestures,’ and now that 


Professor von Kraus has determined their correct order’ it is time to attempt 
their final interpretation as words of a song composed to that end. 
To define the present writer's reading of these lines an English rendering 


_ is given which, it is hoped, will also be of service to those who are interested 


in the May Dance in Germany but unconversant with medieval German 


jidiom:— 


I ‘Madam, accept this garland,’ said I to a handsome girl. “Wearing them you'll 
adorn the dance. Had I many precious stones they would find a place upon 
your head, believe me. Here’s my proof that I’m in earnest!’ 


cheeks grew red as a rose among lilies and her bright eyes looked away. She 
made me a fine bow. That was my thanks. If more’s to come I'll keep it to 
myself. 

II ‘You are so handsome, I would love to give you my chaplet, the best I 
have. I know where to find a host of flowers, white and red, far away over 
the heath. There where they stand so sprightly and the birds are singing let 
us pick them, you and I.’ 

IV _It seemed I could never know a greater happiness than I felt then. The 
blossoms were falling fast beside us on the grass. For very joy I had to laugh. 
But as I dreamed I was so rich in ecstasy day came, and I perforce awoke. 

V Something happened from her to me that makes me look all maidens hard 
in the eyes this summer. Perhaps I'll be lucky with one of them? — Then I'll 
be cured of the dumps. What if she be footing it here in this dance? Ladies, 
kindly tilt your hats. Ah, could I but glimpse her under a garland! 


| II She took what I offered her much as a child to whom honour is done. Her 


It was clearly Walther’s aim to make his May Song acceptable to a court 
of some refinement. How far he has raised it above the village level can be 
seen from the following reconstruction of the May Festival in Upper Ger- 
many as it can be pieced together from passages in courtly literature, early 
folk songs and survivals in country dances.’ 

On the day of the festival, when “May’ or ‘Summer’ had vanquished 
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“Winter’ in their mock battle and banished him from the land and (ideally) 
birds were carolling, flowers springing and trees putting on their green, the 
village maidens also decked themselves out in their finery and following 
their wisel, or leader, went garlanded to greet the victor, sing his praises, 
escort him from the woods and formally receive him. Arrived in the 
meadows he might confer a garland in honour of his chosen queen or lady, 
The rout would now make for the village linden for the maidens to begin 
their dance — a reie, which on this occasion must surely have been an un- 
broken round dance, the most challenging to village youths, though some 
of the reien they would soon be dancing would be open meanders. 
By good fortune we have the words of one such choral song of the 

maidens: 

All that foot it here in this round are maidens — 

They wish to be without a man this livelong summer!* 


Such provocation could not go unanswered. Neidhart von Reuenthal tells 
us how the maidens’ round was transformed into a reie of dancing pairs of 
youths and maidens: 


Randolt, Gunthart, Sibant, Walfrit, Vrene® danced up to the round, first 
singly, then a couple at a time, so that Diethoch, Uolant and Iedunc (with 
whom Elene danced hand in hand) skipped many a gay step.* | 


The youths danced up to the round and, gingerly at first and then with 
growing courage, broke the ring and paired off with the girl of their choice, 
for which the expression was sich zweien, the third god-given rhyme in the 
series meien, reien, zweien (the fourth being pfaffen und leien — priests and lay- 
men who were drawn indiscriminately into the dance by the magic of May). 

This was the classic season for making a match of it and many a couple 
who had declared their choice openly by pairing off under the linden 
intended honest wedlock and no doubt proceeded without delay to test 
whether it could be founded on the one condition that meant (and still 
means) anything to a peasant community — the hope of offspring. But the 
festival was a survival of rites that celebrated an expectation of fertility more 
general than this and we do not need Neidhart to insinuate that “dancing 
under the linden’ was not confined to those who wished to marry. 

By bestowing or exchanging garlands at the dance one could show one’s 
inclination, as well as mark one’s change of state. The former is known from 
the days of Walther and Neidhart up till now where it survives in folk 


customs, and a similar range of time can be inferred for the latter: since ina | 


group of five monorhyme strophes in the Heidelberg Manuscript we can 


| 


| 


| 


follow the thoughts of a woman (as the anonymous poet alleges them) as | 


they pass from the victory of spring, the dew drenching the flowers in the | 


meadow and the song of the birds, to these words: 
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My love will gladly lead me to the linden, and I will clasp him to my breast, 
above my heart. He will scatter the dew from the flowers, for I shall vie with 
him for a new garland... .” 


while a modern Upper German idiom which can be followed back for cen- 
turies expresses the Josing of a maidenhead as ‘das Krinzel verlieren’.* 

At this point many will feel inclined to raise a warning voice on the 
dangers of confusing poetic symbols with the realities of folk custom: but, 
following Uhland, the writer is ready to disregard them. These symbols 
are of the elemental, transparent and perfect variety that never wither and 
are themselves as fully charged with poetic suggestion as the tradition of 
poetry they so long sustained. Viewed in this light, for example, bluomen 
brechen (‘picking flowers’) is more likely to derive from native convention, 
perhaps even from the need to pick flowers for ‘a new garland’, than from 
Latin deflorare, as one stuffy scholar has proposed. 

We now have the material from which Walther and perhaps his prede- 
cessors fashioned their courtly May Dances. 

It was unthinkable that the daughters of noble families should be loosed 
into the meadows for greengowns, and unthinkable that a nobility that was 
still so deeply rustic despite its scorn of villagers, should forego its summer 
revels. A compromise had to be struck. Walther’s poem offers a superb 
example of how this was to be done. 

Now that Professor von Kraus has rearranged the order of the strophes 
the meaning of strophes I-IV as a wishful dream born of an encounter at 
just such a dance as this is as clear as day. These strophes motivate the 
action of the fifth, which reveals the singer awake amid the realities of the 
dance in progress. All that remains to be done is to inquire whether the 
movement of the dance as a whole is still perceptible. 

In the folk dance the maidens’ ring was broken up to form pairs that 
might dance together for the festival (or, as we know, for a whole year). 
So marked a course could not fail to offend the susceptibilities of courtiers, 
while a round dance followed by a counter-dance might have been con- 
sidered dull. At any rate Walther suited his words to a more graceful and 
complicated figure. 


I The men offer their garlands to their partners. But do they really know 
who those partners are? Even if they do they must pretend not to, since the 
last strophe tells us that the ladies’ faces were hidden by their hats, by which 
~ must probably understand some ample head-gear weighted down with 

owers. 

Il The ladies modestly accept the proffered garlands and don them. This in a 
counter-dance. 

Ill | Heartened by this none too damping response the men take the lead again 
and woo the ladies more powerfully with the offer of their gala chaplets, 
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which we must imagine to be of silk encrusted with jewels — a token of greater 
intimacy, if accepted. Then with suitable gestures they affect to induce the 
ladies to follow the example of the girl in the dream — or of the peasant girls 
down hill! — and wander away with them to ‘pick flowers’. 

IV As they return to the lead the ladies accept the chaplets. But something else 
happens too. The blossoms do not need to be picked, they are falling of their 
own accord. There are signs here and in strophe V that the men receive a 
great favour at this point, one that went from the ladies to them. It needs 
little imagination to suppose that during their more passive role in this strophe 
the men received a kiss. 

V____ All the more piquant now to discover who one’s partner was. The men 
return to the lead and peer under the hats or garlands of their partners as they 
tilt them up at the al of the dance. 


No company would be satisfied with one round, so we can imagine the 
dance to go on for some time, with changing partners. 

It is possible but unnecessary to conceive that only the leader (Walther 
himself on the occasion of the first performance?) went through it alone in 
the company of his partner with garland, chaplet and hat, after the fashion 
of a widespread German folk dance recorded in latter days, which Michels 
summarizes thus: 


The players dance in a circle, the singer stands at its centre, rejoices in the 
green meadow and goes in search of his lost sweetheart. He approaches one 
of the dancing girls and sings “Turn round, turn round. I don’t know you yet. 
Are you, or aren’t you: Oh yes, oh yes, it is you and you owe me a kiss!’ He 
takes it and dances with her.® 


This song is equally divided as to frons and cauda, according to the follow- 
ing scheme: 


34+6/3+6//5+4+4+5 =18 + 18 = 36 musical bars. 


The upbeats in four out of five 3rd Jines in the strophe following masculine 


rhymes in the 2nd line (I maget + sé, Il hat + ir, 1V was + die, V muoz + | 


vast) show that the song was danced to 3/4 time: for, were one to suppose 


2/4 time, the upbeat would have to be accommodated in an extra bar and | 


this would wreck the beauty of the proportion 18 + 18 = 36. Thus 


vast 

I maget sd 

XV _ was die | Pe P| (or perhaps like III and IV) 
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1 See Wilmanns-Michels, Walther von der Vogelweide, Il (1924), p. 280. 

* Walther von der Vogelweide. Untersuchungen. (1935), pp. 290ff. 

’ As was seen by Uhland with a poet’s vision in his essay on ‘Liebeslieder’ in his Alte hoch-und nieder- 
deutsche Volkslieder, and by Bielschowsky through the rather pebbly and roseate spectacles of a late 
nineteenth-century scholar in his Geschichte der deutschen Dorfpoesie im 13. Jahrhundert (Acta Germanica, 
Bd. II, Heft 2 (1890), ‘Ursprung der Dorfpoesie’, pp. 1ff. 

4 Swaz hie gat umbe/daz sint allez megede,/die wellent ane man/allen disen sumer gin. Carm. Bur. 


129%. 

5 All men. 

¢ Lieder, ed. Haupt-Wiessner (1923), 31, 35ff. 

7 Minnesangs Frihling, ed. C. von Kraus (1944), pp. 86-7= 53-6 C. ‘Ich wil umbe ein niuwez krenzel 
mit im ringen.’ 

8 See Grimm’s Wéorterbuch, V, 2052ff. At least as far back as Wittenweiler’s Ring (first half of fifteenth 
century). Cf. Winsbekin 16, 8 ‘ein ieglich man mac wiinschen min: dem aber min schapel werden sol, der 
muoz vil wol gevieret sin.’ It is immaterial whether schapel stands for garland or chaplet, as we see from 
our poem above what both could stand for. In support for the idea that a girl received a new garland in 
fact from her lover on her change of state Neidhart 18, 16 can be quoted: ‘dar ab (boum und wise) ich 
mir hiuwer gelise von den gelphen bluomen ein kranzel daz ich trage ALLE ViRETAGE.’ 
® Wilamanns-Michels, loc. cit. 
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VELDEKE STUDIES 
A Notes sy A. T. HaTtTo 


Frings, Theodor, and Schieb, Gabriele: Drei Veldekestudien. Das Veldeke- 
problem. Der Eneideepilog. Die beiden Stauferpartien. (Abhandlungen 
der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Phil.-Hist. 
Klasse Jahrgang 1947, No. 6. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1949. 95 pp. 
DM 8.25. 


EncouracED by Gotfrid’s words of praise 


van Veldeke der wise man, 
der rehte rime alrerst began. . . . 


and with the assistance of Dr. Gabriele Schieb, Professor Frings has devoted 
the better part of a lifetime to the study of the Veldeke problem: in, which 
dialect, precisely, was Veldeke’s Minnesang composed? Is the rhymed legend 
of St. Servatius reliably to be ascribed to Veldeke? In which dialect was the 
stolen ‘torso’ of the Eneide written? In which the remainder of the work: 
Are the Eneide and the Servatius in their present forms authentic to the last 
line? especially in those passages in either work where Henric speaks of 
himself (Epilogues I and II of Servatius and En. 13505ff2). Likewise the 
famous passage which tells of the removal of the unfinished manuscript to 
Thuringia without its author’s consent (En. 13429ff ), the passage in praise of 
Barbarossa’s knighting ceremony for his sons (13221-52) and the account 
of the opening of Pallas’ Grave in Rome while Barbarossa was there for his 
coronation (8374-408)? 

In pursuit of a solution to these much discussed problems this team applies 
an unrivalled knowledge of the NW. continental Germanic dialects and a 
rare capacity for detail. A beginning was made with the Servatius fragments 
amounting to 200 lines of early thirteenth-century Limburg dialect. The 
canon elicited was next applied to the 400 lines of the songs known in almost 
purely High German dialect (see Beitrage z. Gesch. d. dt. Spr. u. Lit. Bd. 68 
(1945), 1-75 and Bd. 69 (1947), 1-284). The results of this operation were in 
turn applied to the Servatius in its present complete form, from which it 
transpired that thirteenth-century Limburgisch was strongly influenced by 
radiation from Cologne, whereas in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
it was under radiation from the opposite quarter, from Flanders. Lastly 
there was the Eneide to subject to the test of the newly discovered Old 
Limburg dialect. 

Prof. Fring’s and Dr. Schieb’s results are as follows: 
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(a) Vogt’s transcription of the songs and Behaghel’s of the Eneide were 
based on insufficient knowledge of the Old Limburg dialect. To remedy 
this the authors have transcribed the former anew (see Beitrdge, loc. cit. and 
C. von Kraus, Minnesangs Friihling, 1940, etc.), while they give us the wel- 
come news that the latter is in course of re-edition — doubly welcome, since 
Behagel’s edition is now virtually unobtainable. (Some hundreds of lines 
of this promised new critical text are quoted in the present study and 
justified in thirty-seven and a half large pages of close print.) (b) The 
Servatius is authentic and its complete version in later Limburgisch shows 
signs of considerable revision by a learned clerical hand; for example lines 
35-140 of its Prologue, thirty-two lines of its First Epilogue and lines 6165-96 
of its Second (with information about Henric) are by a later clerical hand 
who in part made use of material by Hessel, the poet’s adviser and friend, 
so that it is now possible to distinguish what Henric said about himself from 
what others said about him. (c) The torso of the Eneide was written in Old 
Limburgisch and the epic was completed in Limburgisch with Thuringian- 
High German accretions. (d) The two passages glorifying Barbarossa are 
later, the passage on the fate of Henric’s unfinished manuscript is by a later 
hand who was reliably informed. 

All passages of the Eneide which are asserted to contain later additions are 
quoted in the reconstructed critical text, generally together with Ettmiiller’s 
for comparison, and are discussed minutely with regard to coherence and 
structure of thought and above all with regard to linguistic homogeneity 
in its widest sense. The results must remain undisputed until scholars with 
an equal combination of special knowledge, perspicacity and devotion 
succeed in casting doubt on them, a most improbable event. 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Durinc the months that have elapsed since the last letter was written, the 
Federal Government in Bonn has established itself (despite the passing but 
regrettable storm between the two leading political personalities), and it is 
becoming more possible to form something of a picture of the shape, if not 
of the future, of the Western German State. The general improvement in 
conditions, at least in many important directions, continues in the West. 
Shops are fuller of goods than ever (though the proportion of luxury goods 
is high), here in Bavaria food rationing seems hardly to count any longer, 
food is excellent and plentiful, and some things (e.g. soap) still rationed in 
England are available here apparently without limit. Stupendous problems 
still, of course, remain, notably housing and the refugees. And other worries 
at various levels remain in the minds of the people. Uppermost, and most 
material, is the shortage of money (whether this is a matter of high policy or 
of unjust distribution, no one here can make up his mind). Goods are plenty 
but buyers are few. Of the students at Munich University fifty per cent have 
to work all their spare time to pay for their studies. At a deeper level is the 
feeling that there is something suspicious, even unhealthy, in all this sudden 
and abundant improvement, that somehow it may be the boom before a 
crash. And deeper yet is the realization, always there but more acutely felt 
than ever since the formation of the two governments, that even if Western 
Germany makes good, the job is only half done; that the horrid dilemma 
either of having two mutually incompatible governments or of having to 
write off half the homeland is left unresolved. 


Mr. T. S. Exror’s Visit 

As will already be well known, Mr. Eliot made an extensive tour of visits 
to German universities during October and November, in the course of 
which he delivered lectures on three subjects: “The development of Shake- 
speare’s versification’, “The aims of poetic drama’ and “The idea of a 
European Society’. Towards the end of what was a long and must have been 
a most exhausting tour, he visited Munich which he knew well many years 
ago and whose University made him an honorary Doctor of Philosophy a 
year ago in his absence. The programme arranged for him allowed him — 
evidently to his great regret on this his first visit after so long — little more 
than half a day in Munich; and during that time he delivered his lecture on 
Shakespeare in the University and that on the European Society in the 
Amerika-Haus. On each occasion the hall was packed. I had the great 
pleasure of hearing the Shakespeare lecture which, apart from its intrinsic 
interest and value, was, and was felt to be, a model of beautiful English 
beautifully delivered. Mr. Eliot looked, and evidently was, very tired— which 
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made the great artistry of his lecture all the more impressive an achievement. 

Among many reports and comments on his visit that have appeared here, 
one perhaps may be mentioned as raising a question of general significance. 
The Deutsche Universitatszeitung (the G6ttinger Universitatszeitung in its new 
form) devoted space in two issues to the visit. In that of November 4th, the 
opening pages ‘an Stelle eines Grusswortes an den Gast’ contained a German 
translation of a passage from the Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry together with a 
poem (in original and in a verse translation) by W. H. Auden, For T. S. 
Eliot (on his sixtieth birthday). The issue of November 18th, gave a short 
survey of Mr. Eliot’s visit and mission under the title Auf zwei Ebenen; and 
it is to this that attention may be drawn. The writer regretted, and felt that 
he was not alone in regretting, that the visit seemed to have a dual character 
which weakened its effect by confusing issues. On the one hand, Mr. Eliot 
himself came as the poet and critic of renown and wide influence known to 
many in Germany through his works; and to him as such went countless 
people out of sincere gratitude and admiration. On the other hand, however, 
the writer felt that he had been sent ‘sozusagen als bevollmachtigter Kultur- 
botschafter seines Landes’ and adds the comment: “Grosse Persénlichkeiten 
des Geisteslebens, die als Beauftragte ihres Landes in ein anderes Land kom- 
men, sind ein Zeichen ftir immer noch bestehende Fremdheit zwischen den 
Vélkern, wenn ihr Besuch auch auf eine Vertiefung ihrer Beziehungen 
zielt.’ We can make the point in other words. Viewed as, what in essence it 
was, the spontaneous, personal contribution towards friendship and under- 
standing made by a distinguished literary figure, the Germans are warmly 
grateful for a visit like that of Mr. T. S. Eliot and for all the thought and 
interest, effort and willingness to share that it implies. Would that there 
might be many more such! But let them not be sicklied o’er by even the 
palest cast of the estranging spirit of ‘re-education’! 

Whether we feel that the writer of this report is justified in his view or not 
is another matter. It is at least one that calls perhaps for reflection. 


GAPS IN GERMAN LITERATURE TODAY 

Welt und Wort in its April issue of this year has a short article, to which it 
is not too late to refer, entitled ‘Die Liicke in der deutschen Literatur’. With 
an eye on those who are constantly expressing discontent with the present 
state of German literature, and disappointment that not more has resulted 
from the spiritual crises of the last fifteen years, the author pleads that no real 
comparison in this respect between the years 1949 and 1933 is possible. He 
then proceeds to give a list of 140 important or promising literary figures 
who have been swept away since 1933 — whether in battle, or in air-raids, 
or under persecution, or by suicide, or for reasons natural or unknown. 
Captious critics would do well to read this. 
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WUNDERDOKTOR UND DOKTOR DER MEDIZIN 

The above is the title of a brief but somewhat arresting article in the 
October issue of Frankfurter Hefte. The appearance and activities of the faith- 
healer, Groning, that have created something of a stir in the West during 
recent months will no longer be news; and it is not to these as such that the 
author of the article wished to draw attention. He is interested rather in 
certain underlying questions — why the people flocked in their thousands to 
him, why in so short a time his influence became such that a Groning associa- 
tion and a film about him were being planned. Why all this at all? No doubt 
it could be said that Groning, like others before him, is a sign of the times. But 
the author sees a deeper reason. He suggests that the medical profession can- 
not have succeeded in keeping the confidence of the people as it should do. 
For whatever reason, doctors must, he feels, in some way be failing to give 
people what they want and to inspire the general confidence commensurate 
to the trust put in them by their patients. | 

Admittedly, one could also ask in a similar vein why a great many other 
kinds of not officially medical persons and institutions that claim to heal draw 
people to them. Why, for example, do people in the last analysis go to 
Lourdes? Nevertheless, the point here raised is interesting and challenging. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Human nature in general being what it is, and the history of Germany and 
of German universities in particular having been what they have, two things 
were fairly easy to foresee after the collapse of the Third Reich. On the one 
hand, so violent a period of enforced regimentation would almost certainly 
lead, at least at first, to an almost equally violent reaction against organized 
activity of any kind. On the other hand, German young people, like any 
others, need to come together to shape and share comradely activities of 
work and sport and recreation; and, as is well known, this tendency has in the 
past taken among university students certain characteristic and colourful, 
if not very enviable forms. The first violent reaction to any sort of organized 
societies, associations or youth groups is fast on the wane and is giving place 
to considerations how a very natural need can be met in more appropriate 
ways. The vacuum, as always, is beginning to be filled. At the end of 
October a conference was held at Mainz University on the whole question 
of ‘studentische Gemeinschaften’—a praiseworthy and in some ways 
courageous piece of initiative. Discussions were evidently full and lively, but 
rather (that last infirmity of German mind!) stressed conflicting ideals rather 
than concrete aims and results. Meanwhile, representatives of the five former 
Student Corps at Heidelberg have issued a joint announcement of con- 
siderable interest, to the effect that they do not desire reconstitution, at least 
on the old and traditional lines, which they think no longer appropriate to 
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the times. I reproduce part of the text of their statement: ‘In voller Achtung 
vor der mehr als hundertjahrigen Geschichte des deutschen Corpsstudenten- 
tums kam einhellig die Uberzeugung zum Ausdruck, dass studentische 
Gemeinschaften heute nur dann eine Berechtigung haben, wenn sie sich in 
toleranter Auseinandersetzung mit Andersgesinnten zu folgenden Grund- 
sitzen bekennen: 

1. Aufgeschlossene Mitarbeit an allen sozialen Problemen als den 
Lebensfragen unseres Volkes. Deshalb sind kastenbildende Formen 
und Brauche abzulehnen, wozu auch das Prinzip der unbedingten 
Satisfaktion und die Bestimmungsmensur gehére. 

2. Bewusste innere Bindung an die ethischen Grundlagen der christlich- 
abendlindischen Kultur und deren lebendige Weiterentwicklung. 

3. Achtung vor dem Wesen unseres Volkes auf der Grundlage unmit- 
telbaren Kennenlernens fremden Volkstums. 

4. Klares Bekenntnis zum Vaterland unter Ablehnung jeder Art von 
Chauvinismus. 

5. Charakterliche Selbsterzichung in frei gewahlten Gemeinschaften zur 
Entwicklung der Persdnlichkeit als Gegengewicht gegen jeglicher 
Vermassung. 

Just what this amounts to remains to be seen. But it is another sign of the 
times, and one to be noted especially by those who are fond of expatiating 
on recrudescent ‘nationalism’ in Germany; it is also one that could hardly 
have appeared unless the often extremely reactionary ‘alte Herren’ spirit had 
greatly decreased in influence or altered in character. 

Yesterday was held in the Aula of Munich University the “Rektoratsfeier’, 
at which the Rector gives a report on the year and a Festrede on some subject 
of current intellectual interest. In his most impressive speech the Rector, 
Prof. Dr. Walther Gerlach, devoted some time to this matter of studen- 
tische Gemeinschaften. He appealed to students and to ‘alte Herren’ alike: 
to the former to shape their lives and activities in conscious realization of 
the needs of the present, and of their obligations to one another in meeting 
those needs; to the latter, not to let a sentimental clinging to out-worn forms 
and customs mislead the younger generations who had the same right, even 
though in totally different and much harder circumstances, of making the 
most of their student life for the common good, but to help by facilitating 
the use of the old Korporationshauser, with money and in any other way 
they could. The times were far too serious and challenging to be swayed any 
longer by a false romanticism. 


JOHN BourKE 
Munich. 
15.12.49 
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LETTER FROM AUSTRIA 
BY HANNS WINTER 
Translated by C. P. MAGILL 


IT is a pleasure for me to begin my first letter from Vienna by reporting an 
event significant of the close links binding the Universities of Oxford and 
Vienna. The new academic year was heralded by the contribution of a 
distinguished English scholar to the Vienna Goethe celebrations — two 
lectures by Professor Boyd on the relation of Goethe to Shakespeare and 
Byron. These were delivered in the crowded Auditorium Maximum of the 
University on October 19th and 2oth and repeated with equal success in 
Innsbruck and Graz. In his introductory address, the Rector of Vienna 
University paid a tribute to the speaker and stressed the fact that this was the 
first function to be arranged by the international Anglo-American Institute. 

In a lecture equally noteworthy for its content and its presentation, Pro- 
fessor Boyd showed how Shakespeare opened up a new world to Goethe and 
caused him to turn away from the French theatre. He adduced as evidence 
the appropriation, in Gétz von Berlichingen, of entire phrases, and indeed 
scenes, from Antony and Cleopatra and from Macbeth — no slavish imitation 
but the assimilation of two kindred geniuses to one another. He showed 
further how much Egmont owed to Goethe’s intensive study of Julius Caesar 
and drew attention to the decisive confession of the mature Goethe that he 
had received his most powerful stimuli from Shakespeare and Frau von Stein. 

On the second evening, Professor Boyd told of Goethe’s first reading of 
Byron in 1816, upon which he immediately recognized him as an equal: 
‘I grant to Byron alone a status equal to my own.’ The influence of Goethe 
was unmistakable in three of Byron’s works: in Manfred, in Cain and in The 
Deformed Transformed, in which the correspondence of Arnold to Faust and 
the Stranger to Mephisto is patent. Goethe, however, never spoke of 
imitation in this connection but of inspired remodelling of the material and 
was most disappointed at the dropping of the Sardanapalus dedication, being 
delighted on the other hand by Byron’s letter from Genoa, which was 
intended as a dedication to another of his works. Byron’s death moved 
Goethe deeply and inspired the lines on Euphorion with which the speaker 
ended; in this ideal blend of ancient and modern poetry, Goethe erected 
to Byron the finest of literary monuments. 

On October 24th, before an audience invited by the British Council, 
Professor Boyd delivered a lecture in English on the subject of Goethe and 
English literature and on the following day, at Salzburg, spoke in German on 
the same theme. 
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The Goethe Bi-centenary was officially celebrated by the Federal Govern- 
ment on August 28th, when, in the course of a ceremony held at the Vienna 
Goethe monument, addresses were given by the President, Dr. Renner, the 
Minister of Education, Dr. Hurdes, and Professor Castle. The University of 
Vienna organized its own celebration, which had an impressive musical set- 
ting, and arranged in addition a series of lectures dealing with all aspects of 
Goethe, nine of them being held in the winter term alone. Professor Kralik 
spoke of him as a creator of language; his artistry was dealt with by Professor 
Kainz, whose Vorlesungen tiber Aesthetik' have scarcely an equal in German- 
speaking territory; Professor Adamovitch and Professor Hantsch spoke on 
Goethe the statesman, Professor Gicklhorn on Goethe as a biologist and 
Professor Leitmeier on Goethe the Neptunist, while Professor Benda’s 
subject was Goethe and Austria. 

A lecture on the Farbenlehre was given before the Katholische Akademie 
and the Médlinger Literarische Gesellschaft by Professor Hansel, whose book, 
Goethe. Chaos und Kosmos, appeared last November and who was respon- 
ible for the introduction to the Goethe number of the periodical Wissenschaft 
und Weltbild.* 

I might also mention, in connection with the Goethe Bi-centenary, the 
extremely full Festschrift der Goethe-Gesellschaft, the new production of 
Faust IT planned for the Burgtheater’s new season by Giehlen and the com- 
prehensive Goethe Exhibition arranged by the Nationalbibliothek, in the 
catalogue of which Robert Miihlner covers in masterly fashion the whole 
field of Goethe's life and thought. Even so, I well realize that I have not given 
an exhaustive account and that to do so, I should require space several times 
greater than that at my disposal. 

Recent Goethe literature is surveyed by Viktor Suchy in Wissenschaft und 
Weltbild (2. Jahrgang, 3. Heft. July 1949). Among the works discussed I might 
select Heinz Kindermann’s monumental Theatergeschichte der Goethezeit,* 
which covers the period from Lessing to Schreyvogel. It deals both with the 
history of the public and that of dramatic production (the trend here being 
towards greater psychological truth) and thus, by including in its scope the 
reception of drama, gives sociological and anthropological factors their due. 
It well deserves a place in the tradition of Austrian literary history and 
‘Geisteswissenschaft’ with which the names of Scherer, Minor, Sauer, Walzel 
and Nadler are associated. | 

Josef Nadler’s Franz Grillparzer was a book in which, as Moriz Enzinger 
tightly says, he penetrated to the very heart of the old Austria. He has 
followed it with a Literaturgeschichte Osterreichs,’ at the close of which he 
proclaims that during the 35 years of his academic life he has sought and 


2 Vienna: Verlag A. Sexl, 1948. 2 Vienna: Verlag Herder (Thomas Morus Presse), 1949. 
8 Vienna: Verlag Herold. * Vienna: Verlag H. Bauer, 1949, pp. 931. 
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striven to teach one and the same truth. And therewith, this great scholar 
returns to the point at which he began his life’s work. It was then that his 
teacher, August Sauer, credited him with having won for Austrian literature 
equal status in German literary history: ‘Nadler has rescued us from the 
reproach that we are provincials and backwoodsmen..’ 

Nadler tried to overcome ‘Historismus’ in literary history by the use of a 
form of racial typology; Alois Dampf is attempting to do the same for 
philosophy by giving it a sociological bias and by extending Dilthey’ s types 
of system to include a set of seven fundamental tendencies in creative 
philosophical thought. Vienna regrets the departure for Munich of this truly 
creative philosopher. He took leave of his Viennese public at the end of 
October with a lecture on ‘Die Macht des Geistes’. 

Dampf’s predecessor at the University of Vienna, Robert Reininger, 
celebrated his eightieth birthday on September 28th, 1949, and was honoured 
by both the University and the Akademie der Wissenschaften and by the 
appearance of a memorial volume. His three chief works are: Das psychophy- 
sische Problem (and edition, 1930), in which he formulated the epistemological 
and metaphysical (not psychological) questions concerning the true nature 
of spiritual “Innerlichkeit’ which underly his later works; further, his Meta- 
physik der Wirklichkeit (1930),° which attempts to solve the Realist-Idealist 
conflict by defining the respective spheres of the two standpoints; finally, his 
Wertphilosophie und Ethik (3rd edition, 1947), in which may be observed that 
exposition of ethical problems which crowns the whole of Reininger’s 
system. 

Another birthday to be celebrated this year was that of the philosopher 
Othmar Spann, now seventy. He was honoured by a memorial volume, 
edited by H. Riehl: Othmar Spann. Das philosophische Gesamtwerk im Auszug. 
A second memorial volume was due to be published this autumn, edited by 
Walter Heinrich, and entitled: Die Ganzheit in Philosophie und Wissenschaft,’ 
with the object of proving ‘the fruitfulness of the holistic approach in clarify- 
ing the sciences and the contemporary world-view’. 

In this philosophical connection, one must draw particular attention to an 
important work in preparation by Leo Gabriel, Lecturer in Philosophy in the 
University of Vienna. This is a two-volume Integrale Logik which will, in 
the author's view, ‘teach us once more to think in ideas and not to create 
concepts’: from the all-embracing polarity between Kant’s subjective (trans- 
cendental) logic and the objective (transcendent) and realistic logic of 
Aristotle there must arise a comprehensive logical synthesis. As prolegomena 
to this Integrale Logik, Leo Gabriel has hitherto published two studies: Von 


® Vaduz: Liechtenstein Verlag, 1948. 

® A new version, revised throughout in the light of Reininger’s mature thought, is available in the two- 
volume edition published by W. Braumiiller (Vienna, 1947-48). 

? Vienna: W. Braumiiller. 
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Brahma zur Existenz. Die Grundformen der Erkenntnis und die Einheit der 
Philosophie® and Logik der Weltanschauung.® In these, Gabriel affirms the old 
doctrine that the Logos dwells in all truly creative processes and is active in 
them as an inner principle of form. 


Only a brief mention can be made of the most important congresses which 
have been held in Austria during the period covered by this letter. An inter- 
national Congress of Practical Psychology was held in Traunkirchen from 
July 11th-16th, 1949; at this, Professor Kauders, whose early death has been a 
great loss, delivered a brilliant paper on new developments in psychic hygiene. 
There took place, in addition, the first congress of the Austrian Chapter of the 
International College of Surgeons. In connection with this, Professor 
Finsterer reports that the guests, having witnessed the operations performed 
in Vienna clinics, were astonished that so much could be achieved with such 
slender resources. Finally, the first Austrian Cancer Congress was held in 
Innsbruck on July 17th and 18th, 1949. 


The death of the two greatest late-Romantic composers in modern music, 
although they were both of German origin, made a deep impression on the 
Austrian public. For when Hans Pfitzner felt that his end was near, he was 
impelled to leave Munich and come to Austria as his chosen home. He 
passed away in Salzburg on May 22nd, 1949, and was buried in a grave 
erected to his honour by the Municipality of Vienna. 

And Richard Strauss (an Hon. D.Mus. of Oxford) was, after all, by nature 
and by virtue of the development which he underwent, intimately linked 
with Vienna: for years he was director and conductor respectively of the 
Vienna Opera; he was a friend and collaborator of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
to whom he was indebted for many of his libretti and whose Rosenkavalier he 
set to music in a spirit and mood so thoroughly Austrian that the opera is 
considered throughout the world to be a masterpiece of Viennese charm. 
Everybody knows what he did for the Salzburg Festival. And as has been 
said by Joseph Gregor, his last librettist, writer of the operas Friedenstag and 
Danae, ‘he ultimately became in a formal sense what he had always been at 
heart — an Austrian: he wished to join that long line which leads from Gluck 
and Mozart, from Haydn and Beethoven, to Bruckner and Mahler’. 

Happily for Austria, this long line does not end with Mahler. It is con- 
tinued in two great composers, Alban Berg, unhappily no longer living, and 
Anton von Webern, as well as in a whole galaxy of highly gifted composers, 
of whom no less than seven spring immediately to mind: Hans Erich Apostel, 
Hanns Jellinek, Gottfried von Einem, Theodor Berger, Johann Nepomuk 
David, Anton Heiller and Paul Angerer. It continues before all, however, in 


8 Vienna: Verlag Herold, 1949. ® Graz: Verlag Anton Pustet, 1949. 
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the person of the founder of the Viennese atonal school, Arnold Schénberg, 
still, to the joy of his friends, very much alive. A concert in celebration of his 
75th birthday was given at the end of October and was relayed by thirteen 
European wireless systems. This included works from all periods of the 
composer’s life, from the still neo-Wagnerian “Orchesterlieder’, opus 8 
(1904), to the Piano Concerto, opus 42 (1942), interpreted in masterly 
fashion by the pianist Peter Stadlen, who had come specially from London 
for the performance. Although the series principle is strictly adhered to in 
this work, Schénberg none the less permits the intrusion of tonal, cadence- 
like figures, which is quite possible within the framework of atonal music. 
The Viennese quality of the composition was brought out so enchantingly by 
Peter Stadlen, a kindred Mozartian spirit, that he was rewarded with the 
most enthusiastic applause. 

Other English musicians, too, enjoyed a very considerable success in 
Vienna: the New English Singers, six a-capella voices, gave us a taste of the 
art of the old English madrigal, represented by names such as William Byrd, 
Thomas Morley, Richard Dering, Henry Purcell, John Wilbye and — as a 
climax — the ‘Summer Canon’ composed in 1240 in Reading Abbey. 

In the literary field, the Amandus-Verlag, whose foreign department is in 
the hands of the poetess Hermen von Kleeborn, and which has already 
published T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets and Death in the Cathedral, has now 
brought out his Idea of a Christian Society. This profound discussion of the 
Christian-Pagan alternative, evidence of the active participation of the 
author in the conflict, appeared in an excellent translation by Herbert Furreg. 
This enterprising firm, which has done so much to make foreign literature 
available in Austria, has published another work with the same trend as 
Eliot’s: Ernst Jiinger’s Der Friede, and has issued the famous biography of the 
Emperor Franz Joseph by the French ambassador, the Comte de Saint- 
Aulaire.*° 

Many other proofs could be cited that Austria is still alive, that she is still 
with us, indeed very much with us: for example, the triumphs everywhere 
abroad of the two great Vienna orchestras, the Vienna Philharmonic and the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestras; the success of the Vienna ‘Sangerknaben’ and 
of the Chamber Orchestra, composed of women-musicians, most com- 
petently led by Franz Litschauer. In the field of art, one can point to the 
exhibitions of the Vienna Art Club in Turin and Paris, while in Vienna itself 
there has been the magnificent display of Gothic stained glass — and much 
else besides. But I have long since exceeded my allotted space — for the good 
reason that in my first letter from Vienna I have had to cover ground not 
hitherto touched upon and have had to mention matters indispensable for the 
understanding of later articles. 

10 Translated by Hanns Winter. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
By C. P. Macitt AND W. WALKER CHAMBERS 


Goethe. By Albert Schweizer. London: Adam & Charles Black. 1949. 
pp- 84. 6s. 


Three studies of Goethe are reproduced in this volume. The first, ‘My Debt to 
Goethe’, is an address delivered by Dr. Schweizer at Frankfurt in 1928 when he 
received the city’s Goethe Prize. The second, “Goethe’s message for our time’, is 
a commemorative address, also delivered at Frankfurt, celebrating the centenary 
of Goethe’s death in 1832. The third, ‘Goethe — Thinker’, originally appeared in 
the French review Europe and is here published in English for the first time. The 
first essay is translated by C. T. Campion and the two last by Mrs. C. E. B. Russell. 
All three are highly personal interpretations of Goethe and are a tribute to the 
immense practical and theoretical influence which he has exerted upon Dr. 
Schweizer’s life. The most ambitious of them, “Goethe’s message for our time’, 
covers the whole range of Goethe’s thought and yet avoids the phrasemaking of 
the average centenary address. Schweizer, speaking in 1932, revealed an astonish- 
ingly clear perception of the dangers ahead and his final hope that the centenary 
of Goethe’s birth would be celebrated under happier circumstances than the 
centenary of his death has an ironic ring today. It is clear from the last essay that 
the particular fascination of Goethe for Schweizer lies in the fashion in which he 
introduced an ethical element into his philosophy of nature and his treatment of 
this side of Goethe is of absorbing interest. 


Franz Grillparzer. By Raoul Auernheimer. Vienna: Ullstein Verlag. 1948. 
pp- 316. S 12. 


To Auernheimer Grillparzer is not merely the great poet but even more so a 
typical Austrian. For this reason he has chosen to write a readable biography — 
not ‘Literaturgeschichte’ apparently — in order to spread the popularity and know- 
ledge of this neglected dramatist. His series of psychological studies is interesting 
and they do add something to our understanding of Grillparzer’s personality. As 
in the case of the author’s autobiography, however, we can only regret that the 
various elements are not more closely knit together and that he is so devoted to 
the formulation of paradox. It is even more regrettable though understandable 
in this Austrian exile that he should detract from the ultimate value of his study 
by repeated demonstrations of anti-German partisanship. 


Rechenschaft. By Wilhelm Schafer. Kempen-Niederhein: Thomas Verlag. 
1948. pp. 332. DM 9. 

After a long and difficult life Wilhelm Schafer has written his autobiography. 
Although this survey is relatively short and somewhat disjointed, the early we 
give a remarkably clear picture of the man and his milieu while the later ones form 
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a useful commentary on his works. They should put many a literary critic right 
about Schifer’s ultimate aims. It is clear, for example, that questions of form 
come second in importance to moral and spiritual aims. Thus he contradicts a 
common view on his Anekdoten. 


Dass ich meine epischen Gebilde ‘Anekdoten’ nannte, war ein Titel, kein 
Begriff; er sollte nichts anderes besagen, als dass sie anekdotisch, von einer 
zufalligen Seite aus in die Weltgeschichte hinein leuchteten, keinesfalls aber 
wollte ich damit, wie mir die Kritik nachsagte, ein vergessene Kunstform neu 
erwecken. 


He has also many wise things to say, though on occasions he seems carried off by 
simple generalization or blinded by narrowness of experience. Of his contempora- 
ries he has most to tell of Richard Dehmel. As a whole the book is a readable 
account of a stout if somewhat erratic character who stuck to his principles. 


Wolfgang von Goethe. By Paul Wiegler. Berlin: Aufbau. 1947. pp. 80. 
RM 2.85. 

Friedrich von Schiller. By Theodor Bohner. Berlin: Aufbau. 1946. pp. 112. 
RM 3.75. 

Gottfried Keller. By Georg Lukacs. Berlin: Aufbau. 1946. pp. 136. RM 3.75. 

Heinrich Heine. By Herbert Eulenberg. Berlin: Aufbau. 1947. pp. 96. 
RM 2.85. 


A diversity of style and treatment is apparent in the series of ‘Kleine Biographien’ 
of which the above volumes form part. Paul Wiegler and Theodor Bohner have 
produced miniature ‘life and works’ studies of Goethe and Schiller respectively. 
Wiegler in his endeavour to include all aspects of Goethe, is occasionally uneven in 
emphasis: the Italian Journey is dismissed, for example, in a few lines, while several 
pages are devoted to the Weimar Theatre. He has nevertheless succeeded in 
bringing Goethe to life and in imparting much information which one seeks in 
vain in more ambitious studies. His style is lucid and escapes the triteness common 
in popular studies of this kind. 

After a couple of introductory chapters on ‘Schiller und die Nation’ and Schiller’s 
personality, Theodor Bohner proceeds chronologically, dealing alternately with 
the life and the works. His critical judgments, as is inevitable in a study of this 
size, are arbitrary and based on no very clearly recognizable standards. But all the 
relevant facts are there and have been skilfully woven into a pattern of which the 
motif is that combination of greatness and humanity which Bohner holds up as an 
example to his own age. 

Professor Lukacs deals with the essential facts of Keller’s life in a few introductory 
pages. The remainder of the book is concerned with selected aspects of Keller's 
art and thought and with the age in which he lived. Keller's realism and his treat- 
ment of the Novelle are acutely analysed and his part in building up the “demo- 
cratic-humanist’ tradition is assessed. Occasionally repetitive and closely knit to 
the point of obscurity, this study is none the less a masterpiece of compression. 
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Herbert Eulenberg is characteristically unorthodox in his treatment of Heine. 
The poet himself, in the guise of an ironic and highly intelligent wraith, revisits 
the various stations of his life and recounts it from the vantage point which he has 
reached during his long exile in the other world. Eulenberg recaptures skilfully 
the tang of Heine’s style and the acid flavour of his wit and loses no opportunity 
for satire upon developments since Heine’s death. A selection of Heine’s letters is 
appended in a section entitled ‘Bekenntnisse’. 


Tragische Literaturgeschichte. By Walter Muschg. Bern: Francke. 1948. pp. 
470. S.Fr. 24. 


In this investigation of the nature of poetry and its essential forms, Professor 
Muschg displays an immense range of information and a sovereign disregard 
for the conventions of literary history. The emphasis is on German literature but 
the author draws, for the wealth of telling detail with which he illustrates his 
themes, not only upon European but also upon Eastern literature. He discusses, 
under the heading ‘Die Berufung’ the magical origins of the art and the species 
of seers, priests and singers who go to make up the genus poet. In a chapter 
entitled “Die Armut’ he deals with the poet’s relation to society and in the sections 
‘Die Verbannung’, “Das Leiden’ and “Die Schuld’ he discusses the role of suffering 
in the poet’s life, whether it be due to persecution, personal distress or a sense of 
guilt arising from his vocation. Professor Muschg finally turns to the poetic 
imagination and to the formative impulse to which it is subjected. The tragic 
nature of the poet’s vocation is stressed throughout and especially in the final 
chapter, ‘Der Ruhm’ in which the transience of the work of art is accepted. 
Professor Muschg’s choice of seemingly abstract categories is offset by the concrete- 
ness and fitness of the examples which he employs. If his study has any disadvan- 
tage it is that his method involves the reappearance of the same motifs many times 
under different rubrics. 


Der Richter. By Ernst Wiechert. Munich: Verlag Kurt Desch. 1948. pp. 45. 


Wicechert’s story deals with a judge’s son who in the days before the beginning 
of the Hitler war killed a friend for political reasons. Using this theme he faces up 
boldly to the conflict between individual ethics and national expediency and he 
shows how the integrity of a judge and the magnanimity of a bereaved father win 
a victory for humanity over the injustice of cynical authority. The Novelle is in 
fact a contribution to the discussions of individual and collective guilt. The insi- 
dious role of the mass is not ignored but the individual is shown his own vital and 


difficult part. 


‘Gewalt kommt von Tausend oder Hunderttausend, und nur Busse kommt 
von einem Herzen, das allein ist.’ 


But Der Richter is also a well-balanced tale which impresses by its dramatic 
simplicity and its moving restraint. 
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Wege durch den Schatten. By Ferdinand von Cles. Vienna: Ullstein Verlag. 
1948. pp. 332. 

Von Cles tells the love story of two young couples caught up in the confusion 
of the fleeing German armies in Italy. The main interest lies in the interplay of the 
heroes’ political activities to speed the capitulation and the wiened claims of 
their private lives. It is the weakness of the novel that it is difficult to believe in 
the reality of the background. The mysterious headquarters to which Gohrer 
and Vrann are attached never achieves any real significance or coherence. There 
is no real indication of the confusion which must have reigned north of the Po 
when Kesselring’s forces were in disorganized rout. The activities of the “Oberste’ 
and his group remain improbable and unconvincing. Only where memories of a 
Berlin air-raid are recalled and somewhat irrelevant details of the Ciano trial are 
related is the author’s experience — or imagination — really adequate. By turns the 
novel tries to be a psychological study, a symbolical interpretation, a political 
discussion and an historical record. The aims are too conflicting for the author's 
power ‘ synthesis and his experience is not wide or deep enough to supply the 
material. 


Laterna Magica. By Sebastian Grill. Munich: Kurt Desch. 1947. pp. 352. 


If we were not told that this light-hearted ‘capriccio’, as the author calls it, had 
been written in 1939, we should indeed have thought it in surprising contrast with 
the majority of novels now appearing. With a technique reminiscent of E. T. A. 
Hoffmann and of Jean Paul the author peoples the artist quarter of Munich with a 
mixture of everyday and supernatural characters and his plot might then be 
considered as the whimsically logical conclusion. The early chapters are an agree- 
able and intriguing introduction to this new view of Schwabing but in the long 
run the manner and the plot become somewhat artificial and exasperating. One is, 
incidentally, inclined to wonder whether a satirical purpose was intended in those 
years when horoscopes were believed to have a political significance but, if so, 
it was so discreetly suggested that few would be aware of it today. 


Treue und andere Novellen. By Fred Neumeyer. Heidelberg: Verlag Lam- 
bert Schneider. 1948. pp. 133. DM 3.50. 


Two of the four Novellen published here appeared before the war, one, Entriickung, 
as early as 1932 in Neue Rundschau. Each of the tales has a different setting in 
time and place and each has that element of the unexpected which gives it an 
interest and character of its own, yet they are all treatments of the same theme, the 
passing of so much that was noble and ennobling in society in the face of the 
advance of a narrow rationalist spirit of materialism. A comparison with Fouqué 
springs to mind as one sees the strong didactic purpose, the symbolical treatment 
and the general tone of melancholy yearning for a este human state which has 


irrevocably passed. Neumeyer’s depth of feeling and his satisfying artistry raise 
these short stories above the level of many of the volumes of Novellen now 


appearing. 
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Lord Byron. Roman einer Leidenschcft. By Kasimir Edschmid. Munich: Kurt 
Desch. 1947. pp. 442. 


A reprint of a novel originally published in 1929, testifying to the continued 
interest which Byron arouses in all countries except his own. Edschmid’s aim was 
to lay bare the sources from which Byron’s poetry sprang rather than to show 
the actual operation of his genius. It is not surprising therefore that he makes great 
play with the poet’s relations to Augusta Leigh. By comparison with André 
Maurois, whose study of Byron appeared a year later than the original edition of 
Edschmid’s novel, the treatment of Byron’s life in England has an excessively 
‘continental’ flavour. But when the scene shifts to Italy and Greece, Edschmid’s 
narrative gifts come into their own and the appeal to the reader’s eye is irresistible. 
His novel is yet another proof that Byron is a subject upon which it is impossible 


to be dull. 


16 Federzeichnungen mit begleitendem Text von Walter Bauer. By Caspar 
Walter Rauh. Munich: Verlag Kurt Desch. 1947. pp. 30. Published 
in the series Die Jungen, edited by Georg Biermann. 

Niemandsland. By Caspar Walter Rauh. Munich: Verlag Kurt. 1948. pp. 
104. 


In the sixty-four pen drawings collected in these two books the thirty-six year 
old artist tries to express with an extraordinary combination of fancy and realism 
the horror and evil, the ruin and suffering of a war-devastated Europe. It was the 
experience of a young soldier who fought and suffered his war on the Eastern Front 
and ended it in captivity. He employs a symbolism which is not difficult to 
understand though it appals by its grimness. His main subjects are the desolation 
and the misery of those who suffered and the disillusionment and mental torment 
of those who wrought them. It is difficult for spectators who have not plumbed a 
like depth of despair and horror to accept the verdict of these drawings but none 
can fail to be impressed by the intensity of the experience from which they have 


sprung. 
Die Schuldfrage. By Karl Jaspers. Zurich: Artemis Verlag. 1947. pp. 96. 


The question of German guilt is here ably discussed and clarified. So much has 
been written on the subject with propagandist intentions on both sides that it is 
refreshing to turn to this brief and lucid examination of the problem of national 
and individual responsibility. Professor Jaspers begins by distinguishing criminal, 
political, moral and metaphysical guilt. He defines their scope and indicates the 
authority in whose province the right to judge must lie. He examines with objec- 
tive understanding the mitigating circumstance and the other private and public 
reasons which have been quoted to escape the issue. Instructive and encouraging 
are his indications to victors and vanquished of their responsibilities, duties and 
opportunities in their recognition of this aspect of the German problem. He points, 
needless to say, to the simple yet difficult solution of humble atonement and 
humanitarian understanding. 
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Morike. By Albrecht Goes. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1948. pp. 95. 

Novalis. Friedrich von Hardenberg. By Martin Beheim-Schwarzbach. Stutt- 
gart: Cotta. 1948. pp. 85. 

Clemens Bretano. By Ina Seibel. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1948. pp. 103. 

Bettina. By Ina Siedel. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1948. pp. 93. 

E. T. A. Hoffman. By Werner Bergengruen. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1948. pp. 
95. All volumes DM 2.50. 


The above volumes form part of a series entitled “Die Dichter der Deutschen’, 
founded by Dr. Klire Buchmann. The edition is of pocket size and attractively 
produced. Although the biographical element predominates in all these studies, 
no two are alike in style or treatment, which skilfully conform to the nature of 
the various subjects. 

Martin Beheim-Schwarzbach, the novelist and essayist, has written a biography 
which is remarkable for its unpretentiousness and for the welcome firmness with 
which the emotional pitch is kept under control. The treatment of Sophie von 
Kiihn is, for example, a model of sobriety. There are few critical digressions and 
the discussion of Novalis’s works is reduced to a minimum. Yet the ethereal 
quality of Novalis is never obscured and the author has succeeded in his attempt 
to show that ‘das Dort und das Hier sich in diesem Dichterleben zu einem 
sichtbaren Schicksalsgebilde verschlingen’. 

Albrecht Goes has had a more difficult task in his biography of Mérike, whose 
life he admits to be devoid of outward dramatic interest. He has therefore been 
compelled to attempt the task of conveying, in the brief space available to him, 
the course of Mérike’s inner life and has perforce to draw freely upon the works, 
which are frequently quoted, for evidence. Although his style wavers between 
the impressionistic and the rhetorical, he still contrives to create a substantial picture 
of the poet and as a fellow-Swabian is able to convey in convincing fashion the 
peculiar quality of Mérike’s art. 

The two complementary Brentano volumes are more concerned with the 
personalities and the experiences of their subjects than with their writings, though 
naturally enough the selection of detail has been guided by a desire to aid the under- 
standing of the writings. The portrait of the precocious, assertive Bettina is more 
successful on the whole than that of her sensitive, erratic brother, but both offer a 
pleasant introduction to them and their unique, gifted family, and through it to 
much that was new and important in their day. The incidental glimpses of Goethe 
and Arnim, Savigny and Gérres among others add to the interest of these short 
studies. 

Bergengruen's biography of E. T. A. Hoffmann must be one of the most 
satisfying volumes in this series. His account of the early years and the influences 
which helped to shape the brilliant erratic poet is particularly effective. The later 
period might appear neglected by comparison, but the insight given into the 
development of the character of the youthful Hoffmann and the conflict between 
the rival claims of music and literature remain the essentials. As a whole this study 
gives a more comprehensive picture than some of the others, since the author has 
been less impressionistic in his approach, 
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Meine Kindheit. By Friedrich Hebbel. Hamburg: Deutscher Literatur- 
Verlag. 1947. pp. $3. DM 0.80. 


This short autobiographical sketch of Hebbel’s appears in a series called Neue 
Bibliothek which so far includes a wide range of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
short stories. Pocket size and attractively illustrated with black and white drawings 
the Hebbel volume presents simply and effectively his most charming self portrait. 


Der Anfang. Anthologie junger Autoren. By Paul E. H. Liith. Wiesbaden: 
Limes Verlag. 1947. pp. 185. DM 6. 


The purpose of this anthology is to offer a representative selection of what 
young authors were writing in the months after the Armistice. The editor was 
less concerned with intrinsic literary values than with the content of the works 
and he sees as the one link between the hundred and thirty short prose and verse 
extracts a general leitmotiv of concern for the survival of the humanity in man. 
The weight of war-time inhumanities lies heavily on most and it is clear that many 
of the war wounds will take long to heal. Very brief biographical notes on the 
forty-two authors are give on two and a half pages after the table of contents. 


An die Deutschen. Ein Gedicht. By Karl Wolfskehl. Zurich: Origo-Verlag. 
1948. pp. 24. S.Fr. 5.80. 

A limited edition, annotated by the author, of an ode to Germany begun in 
Rome in 1934 and completed ten years later in exile in New Zealand. In the nine 
strophes of which it is composed, the poet, whose death occurred not long ago, 
tells of the bonds which bound him to Germany and her history, his debt to his 
German heritage and especially to Stefan George, a fellow-Rhinelander, and of his 
eventual breach with his country. 


Junges Berlin. Gedichte. Edited by Robert Kukowka. Berlin: Wedding- 


Verlag. 1948. pp. 87. 

An anthology of eighty poems by thirty-five writers resident in Berlin. The 
poems are grouped under themes, no clue to the authorship of individual poems 
being given until the end of the volume is reached. The editor’s intention has been 
to give the anthology the quality of a chorus, expressing the mood of contemporary 
Berlin and as such it is of considerable value to the student of the post-war lyric. 


Strom der Zeit. Gedichte. By Rudolf Hagelstange. Wiesbaden: Insel. 1948. 
pp. 72. DM 2.50. 

Rudolf Hagelstange’s Venezianisches Credo, published by the Insel-Verlag in 
1948, revealed a poet who, in his search for tradition, had gone back to the idealism 
of the eighteenth century and to that of Schiller in particular. The present volume 
bears witness to this spiritual ancestry and while its tone is set by the poem 
which gives the volume its title, there is a refreshing undercurrent of optimism 
concerning the future and the permanence of spiritual values. Hagelstange shows 
the technical versatility characteristic of much recent German verse and the long 
sequence ‘Der Fischzug’ is particularly noteworthy in this respect. 
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Briefe an Friedrich Paulsen. By Theodor Fontane. Bern: Verlag Karl Durr. 
1949. pp. 40. S.Fr. 9.85. 
Fontane’s fourteen letters to the Berlin philosopher, written in the last year of 
his life and not hitherto published, are here reproduced in facsimile. The facsi- 
miles are prefaced by a transcript and the edition, which is limited, is beautifully 


produced. 


Helfrich Peter Sturz. Auf dem Wege zur klassischen Form. (Meister der kleinen 
Form. Band III.) Wedel in Holstein: Alster Verlag Curt Brauns. 1948. 
pp. 212. DM 7.50. 


This useful series has the object of making available in selection the writings of 
minor classics. In this volume, Dr. Renate Riemeck has given a representative 
selection from the work of H. P. Sturz, diplomat and traveller, who stands in 
point of style between the ‘Aufklirung’ and the “Sturm und Drang.’ The friend 
of Lessing and Klopstock, he also had a wide acquaintance abroad and his long 
letter to Garrick (whose reply is given in part) is one of the most interesting items 
in the anthology, which also contains some interesting impressions of famous 
contemporaries. 


Der angelsdchsische Roman und der Schweizer Leser. By Max Wildi. Zurich: 
Artemus. 1944. pp. 81. S.Fr. 2.50. 


This study is the fifth volume in the ‘Kulturschriftenreihe des Artemis-Verlages’. 
A penetrating analysis of the reception of the modern English and American novel 
in Switzerland, it abounds in unusual observation and information. The authoz’s 
conclusion that with Conrad, Galsworthy, Walpole and Bennett the English con- 
tribution to the modern novel has ended will be distasteful to some but his study 
will be welcome to those who believe that the culture of a country can be better 
judged by what it reads than by what it writes. 


Epitcph on Nureniberg. By Moxtgomery Belgion. London: Falcon Press. 
1946. pp. 96. 35. 

An exposition, in the form of a letter to a friend, of the motives underlying the 
Nuremberg trials. The author examines the implications of the trials, as far as 
international law and ethics are concerned, from the point of view of a Christian of 
the Anglican persuasion and argues his case, which is a strong one, both closely and 
passionately. 


Tschaudi. Die Geschichte einer Drohne. By E. M. von Rochefort. Vienna: 
Ullstein. 1948. pp. 208. gs. 

Imagination and scientific observation are combined in a work which deserves 
an honourable place in the tradition of which Maeterlink’s Vie des abeilles is the 
forbear. Among the attractions of the book are the sixteen magnificent photo- 
graphs with which it is illustrated. 
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Schatten iiber Itaoca. Das Buch vom schwarzen Jaguar. By Ditha Holesch. 
Vienna: Ullstein. 1949. pp. 204. 16s. 


Ditha Holesch has acquired a considerable reputation as a chronicler of wild 
life. Her latest novel is set in Brazil and while the centre of the stage is held by her 
jaguar hero the struggle of the first white settlers against the natural forces which 
threaten to overwhelm them is portrayed with great power. This volume too is 
finely illustrated with sixteen photographs. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Lyric Poetry 


Josef Muhlberger, Gedichte. Insel. 1948. pp. 240. DM 6. 
Wilhelm Szabo, Das Unbefehligte. Gedichte. Vienna: Herder. 1947. pp. 49. 


Fiction 

Emil Belzner, Kolumbus vor der Landung. Berlin: Lothar Blanvalet. 1949. pp. 228. 

Helmut Bode, Orangenbliite. Vier Erzahlungen aus Frankreich. Frankfurt/ 
Walter Barbier Verlag. 1948. pp. 217. DM 7.80. 

Heinz Gollong, Das Senfkorn. Novelle. Lahr: Moritz Schauenburg. 1948. 
pp. 174. DM 4.80. 

Walter Schlorhaufer, Die Liebesstationen des Leonhard Dignés. Klagenfurt: 
Verlag Ferdinand Kleinmayer. 1948. pp. 67. 

Paul Weitershagen, Die Geschichte des Dr. Johannes Faustus. Nach alten Quellen 
neu gefasst. Mit Federzeichnungen von K. Z. Blisch. Frankfurt/M: Walter 
Barbier Verlag. 1948. pp. 100. DM 4.80. 

Karl Ludwig Skutsch, Europdische Legende. Roman. Insel. 1948. pp. 185. DM 6. 


Essays 


Albrecht Goes, Die guten Gefalirten. Prosastiicke. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1946. pp. 253. 
DM 4.50 and 7.50. 

Hans Rupé, Divertimenti. Reden und Aufsdtze. Munich: Hermann Rinn. 1948. 
pp. 116. DM 7.50. 


Criticism 


GOETHE 

Franz Carl Endres, Symbolik von Goethes Faust. Ziirich: Rascher. 1940. pp. 80. 

Wilhem Flitner, Goethe im Spatwerk. Glaube. Weltsicht. Ethos. Hamburg: 
Claassen & Goverts. 1947. pp. 323. DM 9.80. 

F. C. Rang and B. Rang, Goethes ‘Selige Sehnsucht’. Freiburg: Herder. 1948. 
pp. 80. DM 2.80. 

Hans Pyritz, Goethe und Marianne von Willemer. Eine biographische Studie. Stuttgart: 
J. B. Metzler. 1948. pp. 131. (Third Edition). 

Karl Wolff, Fausts Erlésing. Niirnberg: Nest Verlag. 1949. pp. 242. 
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HOFMANNSTHAL 

Otto Heischele, Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Dank und Geddachtnis. Mit einem Anhang: 
Aus Briefen Hugo von Hofmannsthals an den Verfasser. Freiburg: Karl Alber. 
1949. pp. 100. DM 3 and 5.20. 

Grete Schaeder, Hugo von Hofmannsthal und die geistige Welt. I. Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal und Goethe. Hacemeln: Fritz Seifert. 1947. pp. 105. 


HESSE 
Helmut Bode, Hermann Hesse. Variationen iiber einen Lieblingsdichter. Frankfurt/M: 


Walter Barbier. 1948. pp. 169. DM 7.80. 


KAFKA 
Charles Neider, Kafka. His Mind and Art. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 


1949. pp. 195. 12s. 6d. 


MORIKE 
Hans Walder, Mérikes Weltanschauung. Ziirich: Rascher. pp. 163. 


SCHILLER 
Kurt May, Friedrich Schiller. Idee und Wirklichkeit im Drama. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1948. pp. 256. DM 7.20. 


STEFAN ZWEIG 
Richard Friedenthal, Stefan Zweig und der humanitare Gedanke. Sonderdruck fiir 
Freunde des Dichters. Esslingen a. Neckar: Bechtle Verlag. pp. 26. 


General 


Dora Gerber, Studien zum Problem des Kiinstlers in der modernen deutsch-schweizer- 
ischen Literatur. Sprache und Dichtung. Heft 72. Bern: Paul Haupt. pp. 122. 
S.Fr. 7.80. 

Josef Kérner, Einfiihrung in die Poetik. Frankfurt/M: G. Schulte-Bulmke. 1949. 

. 60. 

Ferditand Josef Schneider, Die deutsche Dichtung der Aufklarungszeit 1700-73. 

Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler. 1948. (Second Edition). pp. 368. 


GERMAN EDUCATION 
R. H. Samuel and R. Hinton Thomas, Education and Society in Modern Germany. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1949. pp. 187. 12s. 6d. 


Translations 


Rainer Maria Rilke, The Lay of Love and Death of Cornet Christopher Rilke. 
Translated by Leslie Phillips and Stefan Schimanski. London: Lindsay 
Drummond. 1949. pp. 81. 7s. 6d. Limited edition on special paper and 
specially bound: £1 ts. od. 

William Saroyan, Der waghalsige junge Mann auf dem fliegenden Trapez. Frank- 
furt/M: Walter Barbier. 1948. pp. 276. DM 8.50. 
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G. Graham, Im Himmel und auf Erden. Niirnberg: Nest Verlag. 1948. pp. 328. 
DM 5. 

Frans Emil Sillenpaa, Schénheit und Eland des Lebens. Roman. Insel. 1948. 
pp. 224. DM 6.50. 


Miscellaneous 


Gruss der Insel an Hans Carossa. Insel. 1949. pp. 259. DM 9. 

Kulturfilm-Almanach. Hamburg: Richard Hermes. 1948. pp. 112 

Friedrich Meyer-Abich, Die Masken fallen. Aus den Geheimpapieren des dritten 
Reiches. Hamburg: Morawe & Scheffelt. 1949. pp. 159. 

Felix Riemkasten, Solche und solche. Typen aus der Nazizeit. Lahr: Moritz 
Schauenburg. 1947. pp. 123. DM 4. 

Adolf Wasmus, 765 Kilo Herz. Hamburg: Richard Hermes. 1949. pp. 72. 


Periodicals 


Glanz. Munich: Kurt Desch. DM 2.50. (This periodical, which began to appear 
in January 1949, edited by Bruno E. Eerner, is the successor to Prisma. It 
covers the arts and literature, is finely produced and contains many excellent 
colour reproductions.) 

Berliner Hefte fiir geistiges Leben. 4. Jahr. Hefte 4, 5, 6, April, May, June 1949. 
Berlin: Wedding Verlag. DM 2. (Deals with the arts and literature. Contains 
much valuable criticism, useful bibliographies and a chronicle and also prints 
short stories and poems by living writers.) 

Wissenschaft und Weltbild. Vierteljahrsschrift fiir alle Gebiete der Forschung. 2. Jahr. 
Heft I. Jan. 1949. Vienna: Verlag Herold. pp. 80. AS 9. (This number 
contains a useful article by Dr. Viktor Suchy on ‘Josef Nadler und die 
dsterreichische Literaturgeschichte’.) 


Note 
In the article “Werner Bergengruen. Realist and Mystic’, by Eric Peters (German 
Life and Letters, Il, iti) reference was made to the following works of Bergen- 
gruen, obtained through the courtesy of the publishers: 


Dies Irae. 30 pp. Ziirich: Verlag der Arche. 1945. Fr. 2.80. 

Die Rose von Jericho. 67 pp. Ziirich: Verlag der Arche. 1946. Fr. 6.80. 

Zauber- und Segensspriiche. Ziirich: Verlag der Arche. 1947. Fr. 4.80. 

Die verborgene Frucht. 75 pp. Ziirich: Verlag der Arche. 1947. Fr. 6.80. 

Am Himmel wie auf Erden. 647 pp. Ziirich: Verlag der Arche. 1947. Fr. 19.60. 
Der spanische Rosenstock. 63 pp. Ziirich: Verlag der Arche. 1946. Fr. 2.80. 

Die drei Falken. 56 pp. Ziirich: Verlag der Arche. 1947. Fr. 2.50. 

Pelageja. Erzahlung. 198 pp. Ziirich: Verlag der Arche. 1947. Fr. 8.60. 
Sternenstanz. Erzahlungen. 162 pp. Ziirich: Verlag der Arche. 1947. Fr. 8.80. 
Schatzgribergeschichte. 52 pp. Ziirich: Verlag der Arche. 1948. 

Das Hornunger Heimweh. Erzahlung. 80 pp. Ziirich: Verlag der Arche. 1948. 
Fr. 3.80. 
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GOETHE’S Iphigenie Auf Tauris 
An Interpretation and Critical Analysis by JAMES BOYD 


Professor Boyd examines critically Goethe’s treatment of the problems inherent 

in the fable, following the argument scene by scene, and, in an attempt to eluci- 

date Goethe’s real meaning — which is the first object of this work — gives and 
discusses many of the views of other commentators. 


Demy 8vo. Second impression 12s. 6d. net 


GERMAN TEXTS 
m4 General Editor: J. BOYD 


Taylor Professor of German in the University of Oxford 


NOTES TO GOETHE’S POEMS 
VOLUME II (1786-1832) 


Edited by JAMES BOYD. 9s. 6d. net 


GOETHE: Selected Letters 
Edited by BARKER FAIRLEY 


Professor of German, University College, Toronto 


Crown 8vo. Paper. 8s. 6d. net 


GERMAN PLAIN TEXTS 
General Editor: J. BOYD 


Crown 8vo. Paper About 6s. net 


Das Nibelungenlied 

NOVALIS: Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
Hymnen an die Nacht and 
Geistliche Lieder 

WIELAND: Musarion 

WIELAND: Oberon 
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HANS SACHS: Selections 3s. 6d. net 
Edited by W. M. CALDER 


Lecturer in German at The Queen’s College, Oxford 
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Edited by J. BOYD 
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